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U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
RISE  IN  1966 


U.  S.  exports  of  uximanufactured  tobacco  in  1966^  at  55l*2  million  pounds, 
were  17.8  percent  larger  than  the  depressed  level  of  U68.1  million  exported 
in  1965.    The  export  value  in  1966  set  a  new  record  -  $U8l.5  million  -  com- 
pared with  $382.7  million  in  1965. 

Exports  in  I966  were  only  10  percent  above  the  average  for  1955-59,  a  period 
when  total  free  world  tobacco  exports  were  substantially  less  than  those  of 
recent  years.    The  U.  S.  share  in  total  free  world  exports  in  I966  was  still 
below  the  U.  S.  share  in  the  1955-59  period. 

Major  factors  contributing  to  the  increased  exports  in  1966  included:  Sanc- 
tions imposed  on  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade  by  most  major  importing  countries; 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  recent  flue-oired  crops;  expanding  world  ciga- 
rette consumption;  and  the  export  payment  program. 

Flue -cured  tobacco  exports  in  1966  totaled  U21.1  mill  ion  pounds  (export  weight), 
the  largest  since  1955.    The  average  export  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  in 
1966  was  92. U  cents,  compared  with  85.1  cents  in  1965. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  purchased  107. U  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  last 
year,  was  the  largest  foreign  market.    In  1965,  U.  K.  purchases  totaled  only 
81. U  million.    West  Qermany,  the  second  largest  market,  took  80.5  million  in 
1966,  compared  with  (fl  Ax  million  in  1965.    Other  leading  markets  were  Japan 
it2  million,  the  Netherlands  18,  Sweden  l5,  Thailand  13.7,  Australia  13.6,  and 
Belgium-Luxembo\irg  12.9.    Exports  of  flue -cured  to  the  European  Common  Market 
in  1966  were  II7.6  million  pounds,  compared  with  107.5  million  in  1965. 
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Burley  exports  in  1966,  at  U$.7  million  pounds,  were  up  about  1  percent  from 
the  1965  level.    Major  markets  for  burley  in  1966  included  West  Germany  11.8 
million  pounds,  Sweden  U.8,  Thailand  3.U,  UAR  (Egypt)  3.0,  and  Mexico  2.U. 
The  European  Common  Market  countries  purchased  16.2  million  pounds  in  1966, 
compared  with  20.0  million  in  1965.    The  average  export  price  per  pound  rose 
from  75.8  cents  in  1965  to  85.9  cents  in  1966. 

Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  exports  in  1966  totaled  17.0  million  pounds, 
down  21  percent  from  the  21.6  million  exported  in  1965.    The  value  of  1966 
exports  was  $9.1  million,  cOTipared  with  $11. U  million  in  1965.  Average 
export  valuation  per  pound  was  53.3  cents  in  1966,  and  52.5  cents  in  1965. 

Major  markets  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  last  year  were  the  Nether- 
lands 6.9  million  pounds,  France  2.8  million,  Belgium-Luxembourg  1.6  million, 
Switzerland  1.2  million,  and  Sweden  1.2  million. 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  and  sun-cured,  according  to  preliminary  infor- 
mation, totaled  7.9  million  pounds,  valued  at  $5.2  million.    This  compares 
with  6.5  million  pounds  valued  at  $k-$  million  in  1965.    Major  markets  in 
1966  included  Norway,  with  purchases  of  2.3  million  pounds  and  Sweden,  with 
1.2  million.    Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Oermai^  were  other 
important  outlets  for  Virginia  fire-cured  last  year.    Exports  for  both  1965 
and  1966  will  be  reduced  upon  receipt  of  officially  revised  export  data 
later  this  year. 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  rose  last  year.    At  10.6  million  pounds,  they 
were  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  10.1  million  shipped  out  in  1965.  The 
average  price  per  pound  for  Maryland  tobacco  in  1966  was  80. 0  cents,  can- 
pared  with  78. U  cents  in  1965.    Major  markets  for  Maryland  leaf  in  1966  included 
Switzerland  6.0  million.  West  Qermany  1.2  million,  and  Spain  1.0  million. 

Green  River  exports  were  only  1^79,000  pounds  in  I966,  a  drop  of  23  percent 
from  the  623,000  pounds  for  1965.    Australia  took  252,000  pounds  in  1966,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  196,000.    There  were  no  other  markets  of  any  significance. 
Average  export  valuation  per  pound  was  60.3  cents,  conqpared  with  61.8  cents 
in  1965. 

Exports  of  One  Sucker  dropped  sharply  in  1966.    They  totaled  only  563,000 
pounds,  compared  with  90U,000  in  1965.    The  1966  export  value  was  $2U2,000, 
against  $1^13,000  in  1965.    Belgium-Luxembourg,  which  purchased  305,000  pounds, 
and  South  Vietnam,  which  purchased  172,000,  were  the  only  important  outlets 
for  One  Sucker  last  year. 

Black  Fat  exports  in  1966  totaled  3.5  million  pounds,  valued  at  $3.2  million. 
The  export  volume  was  virtually  the  same  as  in  1965,  but  the  value  dropped  a 
little.    Nigeria,  purchased  about  one -half  of  the  total  I966  e3q)orts.  Other 
purchasers  included  Ghana  and  the  Cameroon. 

Exports  of  cigar  wrapper  were  nearly  U.5  million  pounds  -  of  which  about  2.8 
million  were  Connecticut  Shade  and  about  1.6  Georgia -Florida .    The  1966  export 
value  was  $lli.5  million,  compared  with  $13.9  million  in  1965.    Major  markets 
in  1966  included  West  Germany  1.5  million  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  852,000 
pounds.  East  Germany  813,000  pounds,  Canada  630,000  pounds,  and  the  Canary 
Islands  3U0,000  pounds. 
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Cigar  bljader  exports  dropped  from  2.5  million  pounds  ±n  196$  to  1.9  million 
last  year.    Connecticut  Valley  types  accoimted  for  about  1.7  million  in  1966 
with  Wisconsin  making  up  the  remaining  200,000  pounds.    Spain  took  900,000 
pounds  in  1966,  and  West  Germany  557,000.    The  average  export  value  per 
pound  in  1966  was  83  cents,  compared  with  9h  cents  in  1965. 

Cigar  filler  showed  a  good  gain  last  year,  when  exports  totaled  nearly  1.9 
million  pounds,  against  only  731,000  in  1965.    Leading  markets  in  1966  were 
South  Vietnam,  Canada,  and  France. 

Exports  of  perique  in  1966  were  Uli7,000  pounds,  valued  at  $38U,000.    In  1965, 
exports  were  l;22i,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of  $386,000.    Exports  of  stems, 
trimmings,  and  scrap  continued  to  rise  sharply  and  totaled  35.6  million  pounds 
In  1966,  con5)ared  with  20.9  million  in  1965  and  15.0  million  in  196U. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:    U.  S.  exports  by  kind,  export  weight,  and  value, 

1965  and  1966 


1965  V 


Kind 


Quantity" 


pounds 

350,596 
li5,295 
21,620 
6,U7U 
10,116 
623 
90ii 
3,935 

3,921 
2,521 
731 
k2k 
20,911* 


1,666 
dollars 

298,U90 
3U,315 
11,35U 
U,536 
7,930  : 
385  : 
U13  : 
3,li57 

13,920 
2,363 
U25 
386 
U>713 


Quantity" 
1,000 
pounds 

U21,110 
U5,705 
17,021 

7,85i4 
10,612 

1*79 
563 
3,1*96 

1*,1*71 
1,909 
1,871* 
1*1*7 
35*621 


1966  1/ 


.ue 


1,000 
dollars 

389,029 
39,272 
9,067 
5,211 
8,1*9U 
288 
2li2 
3,183 

:ih,k9$ 
1,581 
1,007 
381* 
9*269 


Flue -cured  : 

Bur  ley  : 

Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured. . . : 
Virginia  fire  and  sun-cured  2/..: 

Maryland  T. . . : 

Qreen  River  : 

One  Sucker  ; 

Black  Fat  : 

Cigar  Leaf:  : 

Cigar  wrapper  : 

Cigar  binder  : 

Cigar  filler  : 

Perique  : 

Stems,  trimmings  and  scrap  : 


Total  •  • .  1*68,071* 


382,687  :  551*162 


1*81,522 


1/  Preliminary J  subject  to  revision.  2/  Exports  probably  will  be  reduced 
upon  receipt  of  officially  revised  dataT 
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U,  S,  Exports  of  Tobacco  Products— 1966 

U.  S.  exports  of  tobacco  products  in  1966  were  valued  at  $129.7  million, 
compared  with  $123.0  million  in  1965 . 

Cigarettes . "-Exports  of  cigarettes  in  I966  totaled  23,U52  million  pieces— 
up  l.y  percent  from  the  23,01*9  million  shipped  out  in  1965.    The  leading 
foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  cigarettes  last  year  were,  in  order  of  importance: 
Hong  Kong,  Spain,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Paraguay,  and  Kuwait.    Each  of  these 
outlets  took  at  least  1  billion  D.  S.  cigarettes.    Countries  purchasing 
between  500  million  and  1  billion  included  France,  Ecuador,  Republic  of 
Panama,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Canary  Islands,  Switzerland,  and  Singapore.  The 
total  export  value  of  cigarettes  in  I966  was  $110.5  million.    The  average 
export  value  in  I966  was  $U.71  per  1,000  pieces. 

Cigars  and  Cheroots. — ^U.  S.  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  totaled  73.2 
million  pieces  in  1966,  compared  with  55.2  million  in  1965.    Leading  markets 
last  year  were;    France,  Canada,  Iceland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bahamas, 
and  Japan.    The  value  of  I966  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  was  $2.2  million, 
con5)ared  with  $1.9  million  in  1965. 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  Packages . —Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  rose 
from  953,000  pounds  in  1965  to  991,000  last  year.    The  value  of  1966  exports 
was  about  $1.5  million,  the  same  as  in  1965*    Leading  foreign  markets  for 
smoking  tobacco  in  packages  last  year  were  Canada,  West  Germany,  Iceland, 
and  Denmark. 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  Bulk.— This  category  consists  of  specially  prepared  ciga- 
rette  iobacco,  cut  and  granulated  tobacco,  partially  processed  blended  strips 
and  shredded  tobacco.    It  also  includes  "blended  strips"  consisting  of  more 
than  one  kind  -  principally  blended  flue -cured  and  burley.    In  I966,  exports 
were  IU.8  million  pounds,  valued  at  $l5.1  million,  compared  with  13.6  million 
pounds,  valued  at  $13.9  million  in  1965.    Major  purchasers  in  I966  were  Peru, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Chewing  and  Snuff. — ^Exports  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  in  I966  totaled 
515,000  pounds,  coxnpared  with  389,000  pounds  in  1965.  Australia  and  the 
Netherlands  were  the  major  markets  in  I966. 
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U.  S.  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  cUR.iLi^T  SfcHlAL  RECORDS 

DOWN  SLIGHTLY  IN  I966 

U.  S.  iinports  of  mnnanufactured  tobacco  for  consimptlon  l/ 
totaled  179.3  million  pounds  in  I966,  down  a  little  frcwi 
the  record  I82.6  million  imported  in  1965.    The  total  value 
of  1966  imports  was  $126.8  million. 

Cigarette  leaf  imports. — Imports  of  cigarette  leaf  in  I966 
totaled  138.0  million  poxmds,  virtually  equal  to  the  138.2 
million  for  the  previous  year.     (The  I965  total,  however, 
included  unusually  large  imports  for  the  month  of  January 
following  extremely  small  imports  for  the  month  of  Deceaiber 
1964.)    Turkey  and  Greece,  combined,  svq>plied  a  total  of  120.9 
million  pounds  of  cigarette  leaf  in  I966.    The  other  major 
source  in  I966  was  Yugoslavia,  with  H.k  million. 

Imports  of  flue-cured  and  hurley  leaf  in  I966  totaled  about 
960,000  pounds,  compared  with  268,000  pounds  in  I965.  Rhodesia 
was  the  principal  source  of  these  imports. 

Average  import  prices  for  cigarette  leaf  in  1966  were  as  follows: 
Turkey,  71  cents;  Greece,  92  cents;  and  Yugoslavia,  77  cents. 
These  prices  exclude  the  tariff  of  12- 3 A  cents  per  poiaid  €md 
shipping  costs. 

Cigar  tobaccos. — Imports  of  cigar  filler  and  scrap  in  I966 
totaled  kO.6  million  pounds,  compared  with  ^3.3  million  in  I965, 
and  14-8.8  million  in  19614-.    Duty-paid  inaports  of  Cuban  cigar 
tobaccos  in  I966  totaled  I.7  million  potmds,  compared  with  2.1|- 
million  in  1965-    Tobaccos  of  Cuban  origin  have  continued  to  be 
withdrawn  from  bonded  supplies  already  in  bond  at  the  time  of  the 
embargo  of  February  I962. 

1/  Includes  withdrawals  from  bond  for  consumption  and  releases 
Trom  customs  custody  immediately  \ipon  arrival. 
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Other  cigar  totacco-producing  cotmtries  have  more  than  made  up 
for  the  drop  in  intports  of  Cuban  leaf.    These  include  such 
countries  as  the  Philippines,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil, 
and  Colombia.    Imports  of  Philippine  cigar  tobaccos  rose  last 
year,  while  those  from  other  suppliers  dropped.    In  I966, 
inrports  for  consumption  of  Philippine  filler  and  scrap  totaled 
17.2  million  pounds.    Of  this  total,  all  but  li|-l,000  pounds  was 
scrap,  with  an  import  value  averaging  30  cents  per  pound. 
Imports  of  filler  and  scrap  from  the  Dominican  Republic  totaled 
k.O  million  pounds  in  I966,  compared  with  Q.k  in  19^5;  the 
Brazilian  total  was  k.l  million,  cairpared  with  k.2  million;  and 
the  Colombian  k.3  million,  compared  with  5*6  million. 

Average  import  values  per  pound  in  1966  for  scrap  tobaccos 
from  major  suppliers  other  than  the  Hailippines  were  as  follows: 
Dcaainican  Republic,  6I  cents;  Brazil,  55  cents;  and  Colombia, 
5^  cents. 

General  Imports. — General  intports  of  tobacco  consist  mainly  of 
arrivals  placed  in  bonded  storage,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  direct  entries  made  immediately  vcpon  arrival.    General  inrports 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  inrports  for  consumption.  (The 
attached  table  lists  iaiports  for  consumption  - ) 

In  1966,  general  imports  (arrivals)  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
totaled  about  222  mi3J.ion  pounds,  canpared  with  I98  million 
in  1965.    Of  the  222  million  for  I966,  cigarette  leaf  accounted 
for  nearly  I86  million  pounds.    For  cigar  leaf  of  various  kinds, 
the  1966  total  was  a  little  more  than  31  million.    The  balance 
was  scrap  (nearly  5  million  pounds)  of  Turkish  origin. 
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TOBACCO,  UNMAJlUFACTnRSDt    U.  3.  imporba  for  constu^itlon,  by  principal  countries  of  origin  during  1966, 

vlth  canqtarlsons 


Coomodity  and  country 


Average 


1950-5U 


1955-59 

i,(566 
pound a 


196ii 


1,666 
pounds 


1965  1/ 


17(555  

pounds 

1,361 
12,862 
36,0U9 
83,590 
792 
203 
1,712 
3/  1,18U 
"  lil7 
13B.170 


Cigarette  leaf:  t 

Italy   : 

Tugoslavia   t 

Qreece   t 

Turkey   : 

Cyprus   t 

Syria   : 

Lebanon   t 

Rhodesia   : 

Other  countries 
Total  

Cigar  wrapper:  : 

Honduras   : 

Cuba   : 

Indonesia   : 

Cameroon   : 

Other  countries   : 

Total   :" 

j' 

Cigar  filler:  : 


1,000 
pounds 


1,025 
1,011 
13,280 
53,802 
2li7 
3,579 
37 

3/  7U5 
"2.709 


1,675 
3,703 
21^,026 
62,779 
722 
1,U23 
396 
3/  168 
976 


1,582 
10,21ji 
30,935 
72,267 
752 
36U 
1,758 
3/  829 
_~  77 


383 
66h 


5U6 
137 


 13 


10 


U7 
85 
10 
liO 
U6 
•255- 


61 
31 
10 
75 
70 


Unstemnedt 

576  : 

589  : 

7U2 

105  « 

133  : 

207 

U,231  i 

3,726  1 

l,h7k  : 

559  : 

211 

1  : 

11  : 

las  : 

387  : 

370 

279  : 

86  : 

5U7 

313  : 

153  : 

327 

182  i 

llU  ! 

2/  : 

28  : 

136 

16  : 

33  t 

555  t 

538  : 

U93 

Stemned :                                           :  : 

272  : 

375  i 

595 

20U  : 

258  : 

313 

t             10,190  : 

9,002  : 

505  : 

176  : 

163 

2  : 

303  : 

U17  I 

3Ui 

hh  t 

52  : 

77 

1  : 

523  : 

lt39  : 

322 

575  ! 

23U  t 

U93  : 

150  : 

130 

i5.ya  : 

13,120  : 

$.m « 

14.51*6  1 

1  : 

Scrap: 

7,557  i 

12,57U  i 

2,306  : 

1,636  : 

1,367 

—  : 

9,309  « 

7,586  : 

3,287 

8,000  : 

5,U50  : 

3,870 

3,768  : 

3,575  « 

3,U70 

iii  ! 

972  : 

l,3lli  : 

1,550 

2  : 

12  t 

2,133  t 

1,280  : 

923 

1,017  : 

5,U*li  : 

1U,091  : 

11j,078  : 

17,089 

38  : 

188  : 

U.030  : 

U.058 

8,614  : 

18.306  ! 

li2!96l  : 

38l9W  s 

35!6ili 

Stems: 

132  : 

825  i 

10  : 

18  : 

31*3  « 

165  : 

127 

393  i 

UlO  : 

82  : 

33  t 

107 

67  : 

162  : 

165  « 

115 

7U  ! 

10  : 

370  : 

U71  : 

1.312  : 

^?  : 

852  : 

3?^ 

atAMD  TOTAL  

1/  Preliminary. 


 .........:  101.906  :  129.299  :  168. 7U8:  182.558  :  179.336 

2/  Less  than  300  poujods.    3/  Includes  Zambia  and  Malawi,    k/  Presumably  cigarette  leaf  scrap. 


Conpiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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VJDRLD  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 


DROP  IN  1966 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Free  World  countries  according  to  pre- 
liminary data,  totaled  1,706  million  pounds  in  I966,  compared  with  l,82i4.  million 
in  1965,  and  1,898  million  in  I96I4.    Last  year's  drop  reflects  the  effects  of 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia's  tobacco  trade.    That  country  exported  more  than  200 
million  pounds  in  both  1961;  and  1965 . 

Supplies  of  tobacco  continue  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  importing  countries, 
although  specific  grades  and  qualities  of  some  kinds  may  not  be  of  STifficient 
volume  to  permit  the  usual  selective  purchasing  by  all  importing  areas.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  general  strengthening  of  prices  for  cigarette  tobaccos 
at  the  grower  level,  noticeable  in  late  I966  and  early  I967. 

The  biggest  ejqporting  countries  in  I966  included  the  United  States  55l  million 
pounds,  Turkey  I88,  Ireece  I78,  Rhodesia -Zambia -Malawi  about  11$,  and  Brazil 
101.    Increases  in  exports  of  flue-cured  from  such  countries  as  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  Tanzania  were  recorded  last  year,  presiimably  to  make  up 
to  some  extent  the  shortfall  in  imports  from  Rhodesia. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries 

United  States;    U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  I966,  at  $$1  million 
pounds  were  I8  percent  above  1965  levels,  and  the  largest  in  20  years.  Major 
factors  contributing  to  the  increased  exports  in  I966  included:  Sanctions 
imposed  on  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade  by  most  major  importing  countries ;  improve- 
m.ent  in  the  quality  of  recent  flue-cured  crops j  expanding  world  cigarette 
output;  and  the  export  payment  program.    Most  of  the  ^ain  was  in  flue-cured, 
the  principal  export  kind  of  tobacco.    Exports  of  flue-cured  rose  from  3^1 
million  pounds  in  1965  to  about  Ii.23  million  last  year. 
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Turkey:    Turkey's  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  last  year  rose  to  188 
million  pounds,  compared  with  l5l  million  in  196$.    The  United  States,  by  far 
the  most  important  market,  took  110  million  pounds  of  Turkish  leaf  in  1966. 
Other  major  markets  in  1966  included  West  Gtermany  with  purchases  of  2k  million 
pounds,  Hungary  7  million.  East  Germany  6  million,  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  k.6  million  each. 

Greece;    Greece's  exports  of  oriental-type  tobaccos  in  1966  totaled  a  record 
lyy  million  pounds,  13  percent  above  the  1^8  million  shipped  out  in  196^. 
IJest  Germany  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Greek  oriental  leaf  last  year,  taking 
nearly  6$  million  pounds,  or  36  percent  of  the  total.    Exports  to  the  United 
States,  at  28  million,  were  lU  percent  larger  than  the  2$  million  total  shipped 
to  this  country  in  196^.    Total  Greek  exports  to  the  EEC  countries  in  I966 
were  about  8?  million  pounds,  compared  with  70  million  in  1965.    Total  ship- 
ments to  Communist-oriented  countries  in  I966  were  38  million,  a  little  more 
than  the  3$  million  shipped  to  those  countries  in  1965. 

Rhodesia-Zambia -Malawi ;    Exports  from  these  countries  are  estimated  at  a 
total  of  115  million  pounds  in  I966.    Data  for  Rhodesia  are  not  available, 
and  those  for  both  Zambia  and  Malawi  are  incomplete.    In  1965,  'Jiese  three 
countries  shipped  out  a  total  of  30U  million  pounds  of  tobacco.  Voluntary 
sanctions  on  Rhodesian  trade  are  believed  to  have  drastically  reduced  Rhodesia's 
1966  exports.    At  this  vjriting,  mandatory  sanctions  voted  December  I6,  I966, 
by  the  United  Nations  continue  in  effect  against  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade. 

Brazil;    Exports  from  Brazil  in  I966  are  estimated  at  about  101  million  pounds, 
coiripared  xd.th  some  122  million  in  1965.    As  usual,  most  of  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  Bahia  cigar-t^'pe  tobaccos  destined  to  countries  in  VJestern  Europe. 
Data  by  country  of  destination,  however,  are  not  yet  available.    The  drop  in 
1966  exports  occurred  mainly  because  of  smaller  export  availabilities  from 
the  1966  crop  which  was  reduced  by  adverse  weather. 

India ;    India's  tobacco  exports  in  I966  fell  sharply  from  the  137  million 
pounds  shipped  abroad  in  1965.    At  about  SO  million  in  I966,  the  e:cport  total 
was  the  smallest  in  the  past  decade.    The  I966  harvest  of  flue-cured  -  the 
principal  export  kind  -  was  below  that  of  the  previous  year  because  of  reduced 
plantings  and  inadequate  rainfall.    Thus,  much  less  tobacco  was  available  for 
export.    In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  took  58  million  pounds  of  Indian 
leaf  in  1965,  cut  its  purchases  last  year  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  1965. 

Canada;    Canadian  tobacco  exports  in  I966  totaled  37.9  million  pounds,  compared 
xiTith  UI.5  million  in  1965.    About  36  million  was  flue-cured  leaf.    The  United 
Kingdom  took  30.5  million  pounds  of  Canadian  flue-cured  in  I966,  compared  \n.th 
32.5  million  in  1965.    Other  outlets  for  flue-cured  in  1966  included  VJest 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Trinidad -Tobago. 

Other  Exporters;    Other  countries  exporting  a  substantial  volume  of  tobacco 
in  1966  included  the  Philippines  50  million  pounds,  Indonesia  58  million, 
Colombia  29  million,  Mexico  22  million,  and  Japan  20  million.    Exports  from 
such  countries  as  South  Korea,  Tanzania,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand,  although  not 
as  large  as  those  from  the  above-mentioned  exporters,  increased  sharply  in  I966. 
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Principal  Importing;  Countries 

West  Germany;    West  Germany's  declared  imports  of  tobacco  in  1966  were  at  a 
record  329  million  pounds,  or  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  those  of  1965.  The 
country  was  the  world's  top  tobacco  importer  last  year.    Increased  imports 
from  major  suppliers,  including  the  United  States,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
and  Indonesia  accounted  for  the  gain.    Declared  imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco,  at 
106  million  pounds,  were  up  about  12  percent  from  those  of  1965.  Purchases 
from  Greece  rose  7.5  percent,  and  those  from  Turkey  6?  percent.  Combined 
imports  from  Rhodesia-Zambia-Malawi  totaled  only  19-7  million  pounds  in  1966, 
compared  with  36.5  million  in  1965 . 

United  Kingdom;    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  totaled  261  million  pounds,  compared  vxith  28U  million  in  1965.  A 
sharp  increase  in  takings  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  leaf  did  not  offset  declines 
in  purchases  from  Rhodesia,  Zambia,  and  India.    Purchases  of  U.  S.  leaf  rose 
from  91  million  pounds  in  1965  to  132  million  last  year.    On  the  other  hand, 
imports  from  Rhodesia  dropped  from  Qk  million  in  1965  to  only  l5  million  in 
1966,  reflecting  sanctions  against  leaf  of  Rhodesian  origin.    Imports  of 
Zambian  leaf  were  only  h  million  pounds,  compared  with  lU  million  in  1965 j 
takings  from  India  dropped  from  36  million  in  1965  to  31  million  in  I966. 

United  States;    U.  S.  imports  of  \mmanuf actured  tobacco  for  consumption 
(duty-paid)  totaled  179  million  pounds  in  I966,  down  a  little  from  the  record 
183  million  of  1965-    Imports  of  cigarette  leaf,  mainly  of  Turkish  and  Greek 
origin,  at  138  million  pounds,  represented  77  percent  of  the  total.  Imports 
of  cigar  filler  and  scrap  tobaccos  in  I966  totaled  U0.6  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  U3.3  million  in  1965,  and  U8.8  million  in  I96I1..    Several  cigar- 
leaf  producing  countries  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  drop  in  iraports  of 
Cuban  leaf.    These  include  such  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.    Imports  of  Philippine  cigar  tobaccos  rose  last 
year,  x^hile  those  from  other  suppliers  dropped. 

France;    France  imported  a  total  of  117  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  last  year,  up  7  percent  from  the  109  million  for  1965.    Major  suppliers 
to  the  French  market  in  I966  and  million  pounds  supplied,  included  (in  order 
of  importance)  Brazil  23.1,  Argentina  12.7,  Bulgaria  10.3,  the  United  States 
9.8,  Greece  9-0,  and  Colombia  8.8. 

Netherlands ;    Gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tfebacco  into  the  Netherlands 
in  1966  totaled  98. U  million  pounds,  or  down  6.6  percent  from  the  105.U  million 
imported  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  30. 3  million  in  1966,  or  30.8 
percent,  compared  with  33.6  million,  or  31.;-'  percent  in  1965.    Other  principal 
sources  in  I966  included  Rhodesia-Zambia -Malawi  16. U  million  pounds.  West 
Germany  (largely  Indonesian-grown  tobacco)  13.7  million,  and  Brazil  8.8 
million. 

Belgium -Luxembourg ;  Imports  were  66  million  pounds  in  I966,  compared  with  73 
million  in  1965.  The  United  States  supplied  l5  million  poxinds  in  I966,  or  23 
percent  of  the  total,  against  20  million,  equal  to  27  percent  of  the  total  in 
1965. 
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Japan;    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  Japan  set  a  new  high  of  70.7 
million  in  I966.    This  compared  with  55.0  million  in  1965  and  6U.1  million 
in  I96I4.    Larger  imports  from  the  United  States,  Turkey,  India,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  more  than  offset  reduced  takings  from  Rhodesia,  Greece,  and  Thailand. 
Inserts  of  U.  S.  leaf  rose  to  U7.5  million  pounds  from  27.5  million  for  1965, 
and  represented  two-thirds  of  total  imports  compared  with  one-half  in  1965. 
Purchases  of  Rhodesian  leaf  dropped  from  13.7  million  pounds  in  1965  to  5.5 
million  in  1966. 

Spa in t    Imports  of  tobacco  into  Spain  totaled  58.3  million  pounds  in  1966, 
compared  with  68.9  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  3.8  million 
in  1966,  against  U.9  million  in  1965.    Brazil  and  the  Philippines  each  supplied 
nearly  I6  million  pounds  in  I966. 

Switzerland ;    Swiss  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  fell  sharply  last  year. 
At  38.6  million  pounds,  they  were  l5  percent  below  the  unusually  large  imports 
of  U5.U  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  18.2  million  pounds  last 
year,  compared  with  22.0  million  in  1965,  thus  accounting  for  U7  percent  of 
the  total  in  1966,  against  U8  percent  in  1965.    Other  major  suppliers  in  I966 
included  Brazil  3.3  million,  Greece  3.1,  Turkey  2.3,  Rhodesia  2.2,  and 
Indonesia  1.6  million. 

Denmark;    Denmark's  duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  I966 
totaled  32.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  3l|.6  raillion  in  1965.    Imports  of 
U.  S.  tobacco  (including  stems),  at  17-1  million  pounds  in  I966  accounted 
for  53  percent  of  the  total.    Other  principal  suppliers  to  the  Danish  iTiarket 
in  1966  included  Brazil  i|.9  million  pounds,  Indonesia  3.9  million,  and  Rhodesia 
2.8  million. 

Sweden;    Sweden's  tobacco  imports  rose  sharply  last  year  to  replenish  stocks 
following  the  small  imports  recorded  in  1965.    The  I966  total  was  26.8  million 
pounds,  compared  with  I6.6  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  23.2 
million  pounds  to  the  Swedish  market  in  I966;  this  represented  87  percent  of 
the  total.    Other  principal  suppliers  in  1966  included  Greece,  I-Ialawi,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Turkey. 

Australia ;    Australian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  dropped  from  29.6 
million  pounds  in  1965  to  22.9  million  last  year,  a  decline  of  23  percent. 
The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  t-rere  the  most  important 
sources  of  leaf  imports  in  I966.    Although  takings  of  U.  S.  leaf  dropped 
from  19.5  million  in  1965  to  16. ii  million  in  I966,  the  U.  S.  share  of  the 
total  in  1966  was  72  percent,  compared  tjith  66  percent  in  1965.    Imports  of 
Rhodesian  leaf  fell  from  5.U  million  pounds  in  1965  to  only  891,000  pounds 
last  year. 
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Total  imports  reported  in  the  accompanying  table  are  consistently  smaller  than 
exports  for  several  reasons:    (1)  Some  tobacco  exports  may  appear  twice  in 
world  trade,  i.e.,  as  exports  from  the  country  of  growth  and  as  re-exports 
from  the  country  of  original  destination;  (2)  some  countries  whose  imports 
greatly  exceed  their  exports  are  not  included  in  the  table;  (3)  imports  shown 
for  most  countries  are  declared,  duty-paid  imports,  and  actual  arrivals  of 
leaf  may  be  somev;hat  larger;  (U)  shipments  from  Free  World  countries  to  the 
Communist-oriented  areas  are  included  in  the  export  figures,  but  Communist 
countries'  imports  of  these  shipments  are  not  shown  in  the  table. 

To  insure  valid  comparisons  vrith  previous  data,  trade  among  Communist-oriented 
areas  has  been  excluded  from  the  table.    Statistics  on  this  trade,  expecially 
for  some  recent  years,  are  not  available.    The  data  shown,  hovrever,  do  include 
Free  World  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  the  Conununist  areas. 
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CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORDS 


VJDRLD  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
DROP  IN  1966 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Free  World  countries  according  to  pre- 
liminary data,  totaled  1,706  million  pounds  in  1966,  compared  with  1,82U  million 
in  1965,  and  1,898  million  in  1961j..    Last  year's  drop  reflects  the  effects  of 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia's  tobacco  trade.    That  country  exported  more  than  200 
million  pounds  in  both  1961;  and  1965 . 

Supplies  of  tobacco  continue  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  importing  coiintries, 
although  specific  grades  and  qualities  of  some  kinds  may  not  be  of  sufficient 
volume  to  permit  the  usual  selective  purchasing  by  all  importing  areas.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  general  strengthening  of  prices  for  cigarette  tobaccos 
at  the  grower  level,  noticeable  in  late  I966  and  early  1967. 

The  biggest  ej^Dorting  countries  in  I966  included  the  United  States  55l  million 
pounds,  Turkey  I88,  ^reece  I78,  Rhodesia -Zambia -I  la  la  wi  about  11$,  and  Brazil 
101.    Increases  in  exports  of  flue-cured  from  such  countries  as  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  Tanzania  were  recorded  last  year,  presumably  to  make  up 
to  some  extent  the  shortfall  in  imports  from  Rhodesia. 


United  States:    U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1966,  at  $$1  million 
pounds  were  I8  percent  above  1965  levels,  and  the  largest  in  20  years.  Major 
factors  contributing  to  the  increased  exports  in  I966  included:  Sanctions 
imposed  on  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade  by  most  major  importing  countries j  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  recent  flue-cured  crops j  expanding  world  cigarette 
output;  and  the  export  payment  program.    Most  of  the  ^ain  was  in  flue-cured, 
the  principal  export  kind  of  tobacco.    Exports  of  flue-cured  rose  from  351 
million  pounds  in  1965  to  about  U23  million  last  year. 


Principal  Exporting  Countries 
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Turkey:    Turkey's  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  last  year  rose  to  l88 
million  pounds,  compared  \n.th  1$1  million  in  196^.    The  United  States,  by  far 
the  most  important  market,  took  110  million  pounds  of  Turkish  leaf  in  I966. 
Other  major  markets  in  I966  included  West  Germany  wi^h  purchases  of  2k  million 
pounds,  Hungary  7  million.  East  Germany  6  million,  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  k.6  million  each. 

Greece;    Greece's  exports  of  oriental-type  tobaccos  in  1966  totaled  a  record 
178  million  pounds,  13  percent  above  the  l58  million  shipped  out  in  1965. 
IJest  Germany  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Greek  oriental  leaf  last  year,  taking 
nearly  65  million  pounds,  or  36  percent  of  the  total.    Exports  to  the  United 
States,  at  28  million,  were  lU  percent  larger  than  the  25  million  total  shipped 
to  this  country  in  1965.    Total  Greek  exports  to  the  EEC  countries  in  I966 
were  about  87  million  pounds,  compared  with  70  million  in  1965.    Total  ship- 
ments to  Communist-oriented  countries  in  1966  were  38  million,  a  little  m.ore 
than  the  35  million  shipped  to  those  countries  in  1965 . 

Rhodesia-Zambia -Malawi:    Exports  from  these  countries  are  estimated  at  a 
total  of  115  million  pounds  in  I966.    Data  for  Rhodesia  are  not  available, 
and  those  for  both  Zambia  and  Malawi  are  incomplete.    In  1965,  iiiese  three 
countries  shipped  out  a  total  of  30h  million  pounds  of  tobacco.  Voluntary 
sanctions  on  Rhodesian  trade  are  believed  to  have  drastically  reduced  Rhodesia's 
1966  exports.    At  this  vjriting,  mandatory  sanctions  voted  December  I6,  1966, 
by  the  United  Nations  continue  in  effect  against  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade. 

Brazil:    Exports  from  Brazil  in  I966  are  estimated  at  about  101  million  pounds, 
coinpared  xcLth  some  122  million  in  ].965.    As  usual,  most  of  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  Bahia  cigar-tj'pe  tobaccos  destined  to  countries  in  VJestern  Europe. 
Data  by  country  of  destination,  however,  are  not  yet  available.    The  drop  in 
1966  exports  occurred  mainly  because  of  smaller  export  availabilities  from 
the  1966  crop  which  was  reduced  by  adverse  weather. 

India:    India's  tobacco  exports  in  1966  fell  sharply  from  the  137  million 
pounds  shipped  abroad  in  1965.    At  about  80  million  in  1966,  the  e:qport  total 
was  the  smallest  in  the  past  decade.    The  I966  harvest  of  flue-cured  -  the 
principal  export  kind  -  was  beloxc  that  of  the  previous  year  because  of  reduced 
plantings  and  inadequate  rainfall.    Thus,  much  less  tobacco  was  available  for 
export.    In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  took  58  million  pounds  of  Indian 
leaf  in  1965,  cut  its  purchases  last  year  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  1965. 

Canada:    Canadian  tobacco  exports  in  I966  totaled  37.9  million  pounds,  compared 
xcLth  14-1.5  million  in  1965.    About  36  million  V7as  flue-cured  leaf.    The  United 
Kingdom  took  30.5  million  pounds  of  Canadian  flue-cured  in  I966,  compared  xdLth 
32.5  million  in  1965.    Other  outlets  for  flue-cured  in  1966  included  Ifest 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 

Other  Exporters:    Other  countries  exporting  a  substantial  volume  of  tobacco 
in  1966  included  the  Philippines  50  million  pounds,  Indonesia  58  roillion, 
Colombia  29  million,  Mexico  22  million,  and  Japan  20  million.    Exports  from 
such  countries  as  South  Korea,  Tanzania,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand,  although  not 
as  large  as  those  from  the  above-mentioned  exporters,  increased  sharply  in  I966. 
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Principal  Importing  Countries 

Vfest  Germany:    West  Germany's  declared  imports  of  tobacco  in  1966  were  at  a 
record  329  million  pounds,  or  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  those  of  1965.  The 
country  was  the  world's  top  tobacco  importer  last  year.    Increased  imports 
from  major  suppliers,  including  the  United  States,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
and  Indonesia  accounted  for  the  gain.    Declared  imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco,  at 
106  million  pounds,  were  up  about  12  percent  from  those  of  196$.  Purchases 
from  Greece  rose  7.5  percent,  and  those  from  Turkey  6?  percent.  Combined 
imports  from  Rhodesia-Zambia-Malawi  totaled  only  19.7  million  pounds  in  1966, 
compared  with  36.5  million  in  1965. 

United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  totaled  26l  million  pounds,  compared  vri.th  28U  million  in  1965.  A 
sharp  increase  in  takings  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  leaf  did  not  offset  declines 
in  purchases  from  Rhodesia,  Zambia,  and  India.    Purchases  of  U.  S.  leaf  rose 
from  91  million  pounds  in  1965  to  132  million  last  year.    On  the  other  hand, 
imports  from  Rhodesia  dropped  from  8h  million  in  1965  to  only  l5  million  in 
1966,  reflecting  sanctions  against  leaf  of  Rhodesian  origin.    Imports  of 
Zambian  leaf  were  only  h  million  pounds,  compared  with  li;  million  in  1965; 
takings  from  India  dropped  from  36  million  in  1965  to  31  million  in  1966. 

United  States;    U.  S.  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  consumption 
(duty-paid)  totaled  179  million  poiinds  in  I966,  down  a  little  from  the  record 
183  million  of  1965-    Imports  of  cigarette  leaf,  mainly  of  Turkish  and  Greek 
origin,  at  138  million  pounds,  represented  77  percent  of  the  total.  Imports 
of  cigar  filler  and  scrap  tobaccos  in  I966  totaled  U0.6  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  ii3.3  million  in  1965,  and  I4.8.8  million  in  I96I4..    Several  cigar- 
leaf  producing  countries  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  drop  in  imports  of 
Cuban  leaf.    These  include  such  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.    Imports  of  Philippine  cigar  tobaccos  rose  last 
year,  whj.le  those  from  other  suppliers  dropped. 

France:    France  imported  a  total  of  117  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  last  year,  up  7  percent  from  the  109  million  for  1965.    Major  suppliers 
to  the  French  market  in  I966  and  million  pounds  supplied,  included  (in  order 
of  importance)  Brazil  23. 1,  Argentina  12.7,  Bulgaria  10.3,  the  United  States 
9.8,  Greece  9-0,  and  Colombia  8.8. 

Nether lands ;    Gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tftbacco  into  the  Netherlands 
in  1966  totaled  98. U  million  pounds,  or  down  6.6  percent  from  the  105.U  million 
imported  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  30.3  million  in  1966,  or  30.8 
percent,  compared  with  33.6  million,  or  31  ^-  percent  in  1965.    Other  principal 
sources  in  1966  included  Rhodesia-Zambia-Maiawi  I6.I4  million  pounds.  West 
Germany  (largely  Indonesian-grown  tobacco)  13-7  million,  and  Brazil  8.8 
million. 

Belgium-Luxembourg :  Imports  were  66  million  pounds  in  I966,  compared  with  73 
million  in  1965.  The  United  States  supplied  l5  million  pounds  in  I966,  or  23 
percent  of  the  total,  against  20  million,  equal  to  27  percent  of  the  total  in 
1965. 
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Japan;    Imports  of  unraanufactiired  tobacco  into  Japan  set  a  new  high  of  70.7 
million  in  1966.    This  compared  with  55.0  million  in  1965  and  6I4..I  million 
in  196i;.    Larger  imports  from  the  United  States,  Turkey,  India,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  more  than  offset  reduced  takings  from  Rhodesia,  Greece,  and  Thailand. 
Imports  of  U.  S.  leaf  rose  to  U7.5  million  pounds  from  27.5  million  for  1965, 
and  represented  two-thirds  of  total  imports  compared  with  one-half  in  1965. 
Purchases  of  Rhodesian  leaf  dropped  from  13.7  million  pounds  in  1965  to  5.5 
million  in  1966. 

Spa in t    Imports  of  tobacco  into  Spain  totaled  58.3  million  pounds  in  1966, 
compared  with  68.9  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  3.8  million 
in  1966,  against  U.9  million  in  1965.    Brazil  and  the  Philippines  each  supplied 
nearly  I6  million  pounds  in  I966. 

Switzerland ;    Swiss  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  fell  sharply  last  year. 
At  35.6  million  pounds,  they  were  l5  percent  below  the  unusually  large  imports 
of  ii5.U  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  18.2  million  pounds  last 
year,  compared  with  22.0  million  in  1965,  thus  accounting  for  I1.7  percent  of 
the  total  in  1966,  against  I4.8  percent  in  1965.    Other  major  suppliers  in  I966 
included  Brazil  3.3  million,  Greece  3.1,  Turkey  2.3,  Rhodesia  2.2,  and 
Indonesia  1.6  million. 

Denmark:    Denmark's  duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  I966 
totaled  32.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  3U.6  million  in  1965.    Imports  of 
U.  S.  tobacco  (including  stems),  at  17.1  million  pounds  in  I966  accounted 
for  53  percent  of  the  total.    Other  principal  suppliers  to  the  Danish  market 
in  1966  included  Brazil  U.9  i.iillion  pounds,  Indonesia  3.9  million,  and  Rhodesia 
2.8  million. 

Sweden:    Sweden's  tobacco  imports  rose  sharply  last  year  to  replenish  stocks 
following  the  small  imports  recorded  in  1965.    The  I966  total  was  26.8  million 
pounds,  compared  with  I6.6  million  in  1965.    The  United  States  supplied  23.2 
million  pounds  to  the  Swedish  market  in  I966;  this  represented  87  percent  of 
the  total.    Other  principal  suppliers  in  1966  included  Greece,  Ilalawi,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Turkey. 

Australia :    Australian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  dropped  from  29.6 
million  pounds  in  1965  to  22.9  million  last  year,  a  decline  of  23  percent. 
The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  x-rere  the  most  important 
sources  of  leaf  imports  in  I966.    Although  takings  of  U.  S.  leaf  dropped 
from  19.5  million  in  1965  to  I6.U  million  in  1966,  the  U.  S.  share  of  the 
total  in  1966  was  72  percent,  compared  with  66  percent  in  1965.    Imports  of 
Rhodesian  leaf  fell  from  5.U  million  pounds  in  1965  to  only  891,000  pounds 
last  year. 
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Total  imports  reported  in  the  accompanying  table  are  consistently  smaller  than 
exports  for  several  reasons:    (1)  Some  tobacco  exports  may  appear  twice  in 
world  trade,  i.e.,  as  exports  from  the  country  of  growth  and  as  re-exports 
from  the  country  of  original  destination;  (2)  some  countries  whose  imports 
greatly  exceed  their  exports  are  not  included  in  the  table;  (3)  imports  shown 
for  most  countries  are  declared,  duty-paid  imports,  and  actual  arrivals  of 
leaf  may  be  somev;hat  larger;  (It)  shipments  from  Free  V/orld  countries  to  the 
Communist-oriented  areas  are  included  in  the  export  figures,  but  Communist 
countries'  imports  of  these  shipments  are  not  shoim  in  the  table. 

To  insure  valid  comparisons  with  previous  data,  trade  among  Communist-oriented 
areas  has  been  excluded  from  the  table.    Statistics  on  this  trade,  expecially 
for  some  recent  years,  are  not  available.    The  data  shown,  hovrever,  do  include 
Free  World  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  the  Communist  areas. 
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VJDRLD  CIQARETTE  OUTPUT 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE 


World  cigarette  output  during  1966  is  estimated  at  2,82?  billion  pieces, 
compared  with  2,715  billion  in  1965.    This  was  a  gain  of  it.l  percent.    The  , 
volume  increase  was  112  billion,  compared  with  the  1961-65  annual  average 
increase  of  9i4  billion. 

Free  World  cigarette  output  last  year,  at  1,922  billion  pieces,  rose 
about  3.7  percent  above  the  1965  level,  compared  with  a  rise  of  5.2  percent 
from  196U  to  1965.    This  compared  with  increases  in  the  Communist  areas, 
including  Mainland  China,  of  5.1  percent  in  1966  and  11.2  percent  in  1965. 
It  is  likely  that  annual  percentage  increases  in  cigarette  production  in 
Communist  areas  will  continue  to  exceed  those  of  the  Free  World. 

Output  of  cigarettes  in  Asia,  including  Mainland  China,  in  I966  exceeded 
estimated  1965  production  by  5.7  percent.  Eastern  European  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  had  a  gain  of  U.9  percent.  Western  Europe's 
increase  was  U.O  percent  and  Africa's  3.3  percent.  Output  increased 
about  2.5  percent  in  North  America  last  year  and  l.U  percent  in  Oceania. 
The  smallest  increase,  1.3  percent,  was  recorded  by  South  America.  This 
was  much  less  than  the  continent's  gain  in  population. 

The  largest  estimated  percentage  gains  in  total  cigarette  output  last 
year,  compared  with  1965,  occurred  in  Peru,  Pakistan,  the  Dcwainican  Republic, 
South  Vietnam,  Bulgaria,  Nepal,  and  Sierra  Leone.    All  these  countries  had 
increases  of  at  least  l5  percent  from  1965.    Countries  showing  gains  of  10 
to  15  percent  included  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Libya,  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast, 
British  Honduras,  Denmark,  and  Trinidad-Tobago.    Those  with  increases  of 
5  to  10  percent  included  Chile,  Greece,  West  GermanQr,  Italy,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  Japan,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Syria,  Thailand,  and  Turkey. 
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Declines  from  the  1965  levels  were  recorded  for  Honduras,  Panama,  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Finland,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Poland, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Israel. 

Output  by  Continent 

North  and  Central  America;    In  this  area,  cigarette  output  rose  2.$  percent 
in  1966.    Practically  all  countries  showed  some  gain  from  1965.    The  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  the  largest  cigarette -producing  countries, 
with  Canada  leading  in  year-to-year  percentage  increases.    In  1966,  these 
three  countries  accounted  for  96. U  percent  of  the  area's  total  cigarette 
output.    The  United  States,  by  far  the  world's  largest  cigarette  producer, 
accounted  for  20.1  percent  of  total  world  cigarette  output  in  1966,  compared 
with  20.5  percent  in  1965. 

South  America ;    Estimated  output  of  cigarettes  in  1966,  at  126  billion, 
showed  only  a  sligjit  increase  of  1.3  percent  from  1965.    All  countries, 
however,  except  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  recorded  some  gain.  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  are  the  largest  producers.    Combined  ciga- 
rette output  for  those  four  countries  in  1966  was  111  billion  pieces,  88 
percent  of  the  South  American  total. 

Europe;    Cigarette  production  in  Western  Europe,  at  53U  billion  pieces,  was 
up  h.O  percent  from  1965.    Gains  were  recorded  for  all  countries  in  Western 
Europe  except  Finland,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  Major 
factors  reducing  cigarette  output  in  the  countries  mentioned  included  retail 
price  increases  and/or  lower  export  demand.    Countries  showing  gains  of  5 
percent  or  more  from  1965  included  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  biggest  cigarette  producers 
in  Western  Europe  are  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany  (including  West  Berlin), 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.    These  five  countries  combined  produced  about  398 
billion  cigarettes  in  1966,  nearly  75  percent  of  Western  Europe's  total. 

Eastern  European  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  produced  an  estimated 
50U  billion  cigarettes  in  1966,  U.9  percent  more  than  in  1965.    Gains  were 
recorded  for  all  countries  in  the  area  except  Poland,  where  output  declined 
about  2  percent.    The  Soviet  Union  is  by  far  the  largest  producer,  with  output 
in  1966  estimated  at  about  320  billion,  compared  with  30U  billion  in  1965. 
At  that  level,  the  Soviet  Union  accounted  for  63.5  percent  of  Eastern  Europe's 
total  cigarette  output  in  1966.    Poland  is  the  second  largest  producer  and 
Bulgaria  third,  with  big  increases  in  both  1965  and  1966.    Bulgaria's  output 
is  increasing  rapidly,  mainly  for  export  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Reportedly, 
Bulgaria  is  now  the  world's  largest  cigarette  exporter. 
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Africa ;    Production  of  cigarettes  in  Africa  totaled  an  estiinated  81  billion 
pieces  in  1966,  up  3.3  percent  from  78  billion  in  1965.    Egypt  is  easily 
the  largest  cigarette  producer  in  Africa,  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
ranks  second.    In  1966,  most  African  countries  showed  small  increases  in 
cigarette  manufacture,  but  the  whole  continent  produced  fewer  than  half  as 
many  cigarettes  as  the  single  country  of  Japan  and  only  one-seventh  as  many 
as  the  United  States.    As  the  developing  countries  in  Africa  increase  their 
productivity  and  personal  incomes  rise,  demand  for  domestically  produced 
cigarettes  should  show  significant  gains  from  present  levels. 

Asia,  including  Mainland  China,  North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea;  Asian 
countries  last  year  produced  about  883  billion  cigarettes,  up  5.7  percent 
from  1965  output.    Most  countries  registered  gains,  with  particularly 
significant  increases  in  India  and  Pakistan.    Japanese  consumers  continued 
to  smoke  more  cigarettes,  following  a  pattern  that  has  been  recorded  for 
many  years.    Output  of  cigarettes  rose  sharply  in  South  Vietnam  and  is 
expected  to  rise  further  this  year.    Output  continued  upward  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Thailand.    It  is  likely  that  cigarette  output  in  Asia  will  be  up 
significantly  this  year  and  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Oceania :  Cigarette  output  in  Oceania  in  1966  is  estimated  at  26.7  billion 
pieces,  a  little  above  that  of  1965.  Larger  production  in  New  Zealand  more 
than  offset  a  slight  decline  in  Australia. 

The  trend  in  cigarette  output  on  a  worldwide  basis  has  been  upward  for  many 
years.    It  is  likely  to  continue  to  rise  in  the  years  ahead,  particularly 
in  the  developing  countries.    But  this  upward  trend  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  an  accompanying  rise  in  demand  for  imported  leaf  for  cigarette 
manufacture.    As  the  output  of  filter-tipped  cigarettes  expands  further,  the 
use  of  tobacco  per  cigarette  drops.    Largest  percentage  gains  in  cigarette 
manufacture  generally  are  noted  in  countries  where  the  bulk  of  leaf  tobacco 
requirements  is  produced  domestically.    Coupled  with  these  factors  is  the 
ability  of  cigarette  manufacturers  to  make  larger  numbers  of  "regular" 
cigarettes  from  a  given  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  by  using  a  larger  portion 
of  the  leaf  and  discarding  less  than  they  did  in  past  years. 

Filter  Tips 

Free  World  output  of  filter-tipped  cigarettes  continued  to  increase  sharply 
in  1966.    Output  approached  970  billion  pieces,  compared  with  about  850 
billion  in  1965.    This  was  an  increase  of  lit  percent.    In  1966,  filter-tipped 
cigarettes  accounted  for  about  50  percent  of  total  Free  World  cigarette 
output,  compared  with  nearly  U6  percent  in  1965  and  Ul  percent  in  196U.  The 
outlook  is  for  continued  substantial  increases  particularly  in  countries 
where  production  is  currently  below  20  percent  of  total  output. 


CIOAEETTES:    Estimated  output  in  specified  countries,  average  1955-59,  annual  1963-66 


Continent  and  country- 

Average 
:  1955-59 

i  1963 

:  1961* 

i  1965 

i  1966 

\    Change  from 
:    1965  to  1966 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pieces 

Pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

:  Percent 

North  and  Central  America: 

liil 

11*5 

158 

il/ 

170 

:1/ 

180 

;  + 

5.9 

32 

21* 

22 

20 

:1/ 

22 

;  + 

10.0 

29,869 

39,672 

1*0,052 

1*1,632 

1*5,131 

;  + 

8.1* 

1,112 

1,265 

1,265 

I 

1,280 

:1/ 

1,325 

:  + 

3.5 

10,090 

■y 

9,500 

!l/ 

10,000 

:1/ 

10,500 

:T/ 

11,000 

;  + 

1*.8 

879 

1,722 

1,988 

:1/ 

2,100 

:1/ 

2,500 

;  + 

19.0 

815 

1,076 

1,11*7 

1,167 

:1/ 

1,200 

•  + 

2.8 

1,701 

1,997 

2,097 

2,303 

:1/ 

2,500 

•  + 

8.6 

t 

360 

350 

360 

!v 

370 

si/ 

370 

91*8 

•y 

1,188 

•y 

1,209 

=1/ 

1,175 

!?/ 

1,161 

1.2 

733 

776 

992 

1,016 

:1/ 

l,OliO 

;  + 

2.1* 

186 

'•■y 

260 

•y 

280 

!i/ 

300 

!l/ 

320 

•  + 

6.7 

31,U23 

33,659 

31*,  171* 

=1/ 

35,135 

:T/ 

36,000 

:  + 

2.5 

779 

891 

911 

1,001 

:1/ 

1,050 

•  + 

1*.9 

y*2 

y 

71*9 

•y 

805 

y 

818 

812 

0.7 

793 

809 

780 

70lt 

779 

:  + 

10.7 

1*1*7,763 

550.676 

539,908 

556.806 

567,265 

•  + 

1.9 

Total  North  and  Central  America 

:  52B.066 

6Ui,759 

636,ilt8 

656.1*97 

!  672,655 

:  + 

2.^ 

South  America: 

!  

22,332 

22,981 

25,065 

25,100 

2U,000 

• 

l».l* 

1*80 

U96 

51*2 

V 

570 

■y 

600 

+ 

5.3 

50,686 

60,800 

59,257 

57,920 

59,000 

;  + 

1.9 

5,367 

6,315 

6,1*39 

6,770 

7,213 

;  + 

6.5 

13,997 

17,275 

17,398 

17,800 

•y 

18,500 

;  + 

3.9 

668 

1,01*2 

1,076 

1,106 

1,11*0 

;  + 

3.1 

312 

290 

360 

1/ 

380 

1/ 

UOO 

+ 

5.3 

U83 

li22 

520 

598 

571* 

l*.o 

2,379 

1,968 

1,761* 

2,332 

2,800 

+ 

20.1 

63 

103 

91 

100 

1/ 

105 

+ 

5.0 

2,031 

2,1*55 

2,726 

2,500 

2,380 

_ 

U.8 

3,73U 

8,256 

8,652 

9,51*9 

9,676 

+ 

1.3 

125,1*03 

123:896 

1214,725 

+ 

i.-i 

Europe: 

Western  Europe: 

8,30U 

9,711 

9,978 

10,391* 

10,858 

+ 

1*.5 

679 

713 

72li 

725 

y 

730 

+ 

0.7 

10,155 

13,1*65 

ll*,027 

15,100 

15,51*0 

+ 

2.9 

1*,269 

5,979 

5,931 

6,296 

7,000 

+ 

11.2 

5,610 

7,231 

5,51*6 

6,517 

6,383 

2.1 

Ul,830  : 

51,286 

1*9,802 

55,11*1* 

57,225 

+ 

3.8 

y 

58,053 

88,361  : 

91*,  370 

102,039 

108,1*55 

+ 

6.3 

11,136 

13,317 

13,516 

11*,  131* 

11*,  856 

+ 

5.1 

5,380  : 

5,U9  ! 

5,225 

5,1*83 

5,100 

7.0 

y 

U5,250  : 

55,651 

58,899 

58,798 

62,965 

+ 

7.1 

U/  : 

1/ 

200  : 

V 

250 

1/ 

300 

1/ 

350 

+ 

16.7 

371 

y 

380  i 

1/ 

390  1 

y 

1*00 

y 

Uio 

+ 

2.5 

11,896  ! 

15,11)1*  : 

li*,2U8 

16,970 

ll*,80l 

_ 

12.8 

1,1*13  : 

1,309  : 

1,280 

1,1*63 

1,506 

+ 

2.9 

U,55l  : 

6,01*6  : 

6,322  : 

6,766 

1/ 

7,200 

+ 

6.1* 

17,561  : 

27,958  : 

28, m8 

33,818 

35,051* 

+ 

3.7 

5,1*36  : 

7,387  : 

7,1*28  : 

7,386  ! 

8,323 

+ 

12.7 

9,115  : 

15,299  : 

15,669  i 

19,073 

15,606 

18.2 

119,095  : 

127,383  : 

125,1*18  : 

126,375 

13l*,200 

+ 

6.2 

17,201*  : 

23,215  : 

23,880  : 

26,011  : 

27,000  : 

+ 

3.8 

: 

1*V5,U51*  : 

l*8l,055  : 

513,192 

+ 

l*.i) 

Eastern  Europe  (incl.  USSR):  i 

! 

1,603  : 

1/ 

3,250  : 

y 

3,750  : 

1/ 

UjlOO  ! 

1/ 

1*,1*00  : 

+ 

7.3 

11,676  ! 

18, 93U  : 

22,it09 

32,11*8 

1/ 

38,000 

+ 

18.2 

17,1*62  : 

18,688  : 

17,61*0  : 

19,320 

V 

20,000 

+ 

3.5 

17,683  : 

17,710  : 

17,828  : 

18,206  : 

1/ 

18,500  ! 

+ 

1.6 

ll*,2l*5  : 

15,813  ! 

16,393  : 

18,U78 

1/ 

19,500  : 

+ 

5.5 

1*2,91*6  : 

53,058  : 

53,29U  ! 

60,U65 

59,138 

2.2 

19,800  : 

21,209  ! 

22,399  : 

y 

23,600 

1/ 

21*,  500 

+ 

3.8 

218, UOO  : 

257,700  : 

280,300  : 

30l*,l*00  : 

1/ 

320,000  : 

+ 

5.1 

3W,yi5  : 

ii06,362  : 

1*31*,  015  : 

1*80,717  : 

501*,  03a  : 

+ 

1*.9 

721jl23  : 

881,816  : 

915,068  ! 

993,909 

1 

,037,600  : 

+ 

l*.l* 
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CIQAEETTES:    Estimated  output  in  specified  countries,  average  1955-59,  annual  1963-66  (cont'd) 


Africa : 
Algeria . 
Angola. 
Cameroon. 
Cape  Verde. 
Canary  Islands. 
Congo  (Brazzaville). 
Congo  (Kinshasa). 

Egypt  

Ethiopia  6/. 

Qhana  

Quinea,  Republic  of. 
Ivory  Coast. 

Kenya  

Libya  

Malagasy  Republic. 
Mauritius . 
Morocco .... 
Mozambique . 

Nigeria  

Rhodesia,  Zambia  &  Malawi. 
Senegal,  Republic  of. 
Sierra  Leone. 

South  Africa,  Republic  of. 

Sudan  

Tanzania  

Tunisia  

Uganda  

Total  Africa. 

Asia: 

Aden  

Burma  2/  

Cambodia  

Ceylon  

Cyprus  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indonesia  7/  

Iran  2/..  .7  

Iraq  ?/..  

Israel  

Japan  

Jordan  

Korea,  South  

Lebanon  

Macao  

Nepal  

Pakistan  

Philippines,  Republic  of. 

Ryukyu  Islands  

Sarawak  

Singapore  

Malaysia,  West  

Syria  

Taiwan  

Thailand  

Turkey  

Vietnam,  South  

Other  Asia  8/  

Total  Asia  


Oceania : 

Australia  

Fiji  

New  Zealand  

Total  Oceania . 


U/ 

U/ 

22 

38 

1/ 

1*5 

+ 

18.1* 

739 

l,0ll 

873 

1,015 

y 

1,100 

+ 

8.1* 

891 

1/ 

1,950 

y 

1,600 
1,832 

1/ 

1,1*00 

1,161 

17.1 

1,587 

1,638 

1/ 

1,850 

y 

1,900 

+ 

2.7 

U78 

622 

633 

y 

61*0 

V 

650 

+ 

1.6 

3,100 

8,950 

7,396 

8,683 

y 

7,000 

19.1* 

28,006 
36,li72 

UO,736 

U6,206 

5U,131 

58,588 

+ 

8.2 

68,320 

V 

55,000 

1/ 

50,000 

V 

50,000 

6,8UO 

1/ 

9,200 
U,500 

V 

9,1*00 

9,558 

1/ 

9,700 
5,200 

+ 

l'5 

3,556 

y 

y 

U,750 

1/ 

5,000 

1/ 

+ 

U.o 

2,207 
102,617 

2,838 

2,885 

3,116 

3,079 

1.2 

me,  019 

160,968 

17U,250 

2/ 

183,600 

+ 

5.1* 

695 

i,0U5 

1,1*62 

1,165 

y 

1,200 

+ 

3.0 

13,la2 

19,129 

21,81*6 

26,U71 

27,789 

♦ 

5.0 

1,056 

1,3U6 

1,1*33 

1,1*61* 

1,591* 

+ 

8.9 

137 

361* 

278 

1/ 

325 

1/ 

325 

li/ 

22 

y 

25 

1*1 

y 

50 

♦ 

22.0 

6,?79 

16,267 

18,770 

22,009 

29,2U2 

;  + 

32.9 

16,628 

2/ 

22,887 

2/ 

25,1*1*2 

2/ 

27,665 

2/ 

30,301 

+ 

9.5 

'•■y 

998 

1/ 

1,210 

1/ 

1,250 

V 

1,300 

1/ 

1,350 

+ 

3.8 

U/ 

T/ 

120 

y 

130 

1/ 

11*0 

1/ 

150 

:  ♦ 

7.1 

UOl 

2,392 

2,527 

2,569 

2,638 

2.7 

1,U7U 

5,821 

6,11*0 

5,936 

5,880 

0.9 

1,9U* 

2,7U* 

2,897 

2,61*8 

t 

2,900 

+ 

9.5 

10,983 

12,li00 

12,885 

13,665 

13,81*5 

+ 

1.3 

8,311 

10,135 

t 

10,399 

10,193 

11,  m 

+ 

9.0 

■y 

25,802 

28,2Ul 

29,772 

32,331 

33,950 

+ 

5.0 

li,323 

li,925 

5,1*19 

7,262 

1/ 

8,500 

♦ 

17.0 

il/ 

235,000 

1/ 

315,000 

330,000 

1/ 

370,000 

V 

390,000 

+ 

5.1* 

:  $ll»,176 

731.832 

762,2iiO 

831*.  B65 

«B2,ai*B 

+ 

5.? 

lli,08U 

20,367 

20,798 

21,818 
350 

21,693 
375 

0.6 

133 

258 

302 

1/ 

1/ 

+ 

7.1 

2,232 

3.756 

3,6U3 

1*,135 

1*,603 

+ 

11.3 

:  16.Wt9 

2U.381 

2l4,7U3 

26,303 

26,671 

+ 

1.1* 

Total  countries  shown  :    1.939,009       :    2,1*76,579       :    2.535.978       :    2.71i*.582       :    2,827,060       :       *  l*.l 

Note:    Conversion  factor  of  2.201*6  pounds  equals  1,000  pieces  was  used  where  countries  reported  production  in  terms  of  pounds  or 

metric  units.    For  countries  reporting  production  in  terms  of  packages,  historical  conversions  were  used  for  the  individual 

country . 

1/  FAS  estimate.  2/  Fiscal  year.  3/  Includes  Vfest  Berlin  and  Saar.  h/  Data  not  available.  5/  Less  than  a  5-year  average. 
Z/  Includes  Eritrea.    7/  Includes  native-type  cigarettes.    8/  Include8~Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 
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The  major  producers,  by  volume,  of  filler  tips  in  1966  included  the  United 
States,  West  Germany  (including  West  Berlin),  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  group  of  countries  accounted  for  about  69  percent  of  total  Free  World 
output  of  filter  tips  in  1966,  slightly  aaore  than  in  1965 . 

The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Ryukyus  contismed  to  produce  only  filter- 
tipped cigarettes.    Venezuela  and  Egypt  followed  with  9li.O  percent  and  92.$ 
percent,  respectively.    Free  World  countries  where  filter-tipped  cigarettes 
represented  between  80  and  90  percent  of  total  output  included  Australia, 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  and  West  Qerraany.    Filter  tips 
made  up  70-75  percent  of  cigarette  output  in  Finland,  Canada,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.    In  the  60-70  percent  range  were  the  United  States,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  Israel,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries  showing  especially  impressive  gains  in  the  percentage  of 
filter-tipped  cigarettes  produced  in  recent  years  include  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  South  Korea,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Austria,  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Hungary. 
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CIQABSTTBS:    Percentage  filter  tips  represent  of  total  output  or  sales  in  speoifled  countries,  annual  I96I-66 


Country 


: 

Percent 


1961 


1962 
Percent 


1963      ;  196U 

}  Percent 


1965 
Percent 


Ryukyu  Islands   tl/  100.0 

Panaffla,  Republic  of   t"  90.0 

7enezaela   :  70.0 

Egypt   tX/  10.0 

Australia  2/   :~  6U.8 

South  Africa,  Republic  of....  i  85.3 

SwitzerlancI   1  77.  U 

QermaiQr,  West   :  72.8 

Finland   :  5U.6 

Canada   :  5U.0 

Canary  Islands   tl/  U5.0 

Onited  States   52.5 

New  Zealand   :  U2.7 

Japan   t  6.5 

Israel   :  30.5 

United  Kingdom   :  19.5 

Argentina   :  8.0 

Austria   :  23.0 

Belgium   X  35-0 

Colombia  :  6.7 

Sweden   :  10.9 

Hong  Kong   :  lU.U 

Norway   :!/  25.0 

Ireland   :~  10.0 

Italy  2/   :  19.7 

MexicoT   rV  20.0 

Korea,  South   t"  11.5 

Denmark   :  30.0 

Morocco   :  20.0 

Malaysia  &  Singapore   :  7.5 

Oiatemala   12.0 

Chile   t  3.9 

Costa  Rica   tl/  20.0 

Portugal   t~  19.1 

Kenya   :!/  10.0 

Nicaragua   t~  2.0 

Bulgaria   tl/  3.5 

Taiwan   tl/  5.0 

Spain   t~  12.0 

Nigeria   t  U/ 

France   t  13T7 

Qreece   t  U.3 

El  Salvador   tl/  2.5 

USSR  3/   t~  5.8 

Tunisia   t  7.0 

Netherlands   t  12.9 

Honduras   tl/  U.5 

Poland  3/   t~  .6 

Hungary?   t  2.0 

Ecuador   tl/  3.0 

Syria   t~ 

Iran   t  U/ 

Brazil   t  370 

Yugoslavia   t  6.7 

Philippines,  Republic  of   t  2.5 

Cameroon   t 

Czechoslovakia  5/  ...    »  2.0 

India   :1/  .5 

Thailand   t~  h/ 

Turkey   i  ~- 

Paraguay 


'1/ 
t 

t 

t 

i 
t 


:1/ 


1/  100.0 
"  97.0 
88.0 
25.0 
75.9 
87.6 
78.7 
75.9 
59.9 
59.0 
50.0 
5U.6 
U8.0 
11.2 
27.6 
26.0 
16.7 
35.0 
38.0 
19.8 
15.7 
16.7 
28.0 
15.0 
29.2 
23.0 
16.1 
31.0 
30.0 
20.0 
18.0 
7.3 
23.8 
22 
20 
k 
8 
7 

15.0 
U/ 
l6Zk 
5.7 
7.5 
15.0 
10.0 
Ik.h 
6.0 
3.U 
6.5 
5.0 
2.0 
5.0 
7.0 
5.3 
2.3 


1/ 


1/ 


1/ 


1/ 


1/ 


V  FAS  estimate.    2/  Fiscal  year, 
preparation  of  the~table  indicates 
percent. 


2.0 
1.0 

•U 
1.1 

.1 


tl/ 


Percent 

1/  100.0 
"  97.5 
90.0 

V  50.0 

~  83.2 
88.0 
81.3 
77.9 
62.1 
63.0 
55.0 
57.9 
52.7 
17.3 
U5.5 
32.8 
27.0 
Ul.O 
Uo.o 
23. li 

21.3 
27.2 
30.0 
19.0 
33.6 
27  .li 
19.6 
35.0 
36.0 
30.0 
22.0 
11.1 
2ii.6 
23.8 
30.0 
8.0 
12.5 
10.0 
18.0 
2.5 

18.2 

9.U 

15.0 
17.5 
llt.O 

15.7 

7.0 
6.6 
8.0 
7.5 
5.0 
7.5 
9.0 
7.2 
1.6 

U.O 
1.5 
.3 
.U 
.3 


11/ 


■  1/ 
:T/ 
:!/ 
tl/ 


tl/ 


t 


tl/ 
'1/ 

*:V 
*:1/ 


'.1/ 
:!/ 
:!/ 
•V 

'tl/ 
tV 
:!/ 
:!/ 


100.0 
100.0 
91.0 
82.0 
81i.8 
88  .U 
83.8 
80.0 
66.U 
66.0 
60.0 
60.9 
55.0 
2li.8 
52.5 
Ul.8 
36.1 
kh.6 
U5.0 
27.0 
28.9 
35.3 
35.0 
25.0 
38. U 
33.1 
22.1 
38.0 
hO.O 
31.7 
28.5 
15.0 
29.3 
32.5 
32.5 
17.6 
17.5 
15.0 
20.0 
7.5 
19.5 
15.2 
19.0 
20.0 
16.0 
17.6 
12.0 
10.0 
10.3 
10.0 
7.5 
9.0 
10.0 
7.1 
3.0 
1.0 

U.O 

2.0 

.u 

.8 
.5 


tl/ 


1/  100.0 
100.0 
93.0 
92.5 
87.7 
88.0 
85.3 
81.6 
71.3 
69.0 
65.0 
6U.U 
60.0 
U2.5 
57.5 
53.0 
U9.0 
U7.5 
50.0 
30.0 
39.U 
lil.3 
Uo.o 

35.0 
U2.5 
UO.3 
31.3 
39.0 

Uo.o 

37.3 
35.0 
2U.0 
3U.7 
33.0 
35.0 
30.U 
30.0 
25.0 
25.0 
17.5 
2U.0 
20.6 
23.1 
22.5 
21.0 
19.5 
16. U 
15.0 
15.0 
12.5 
10.0 
10.2 
10.0 
9.^ 


tl/ 


a/ 


a/ 


tl/ 


\i/ 
tV 
tl/ 
tV 

:T/ 


:1/ 


'tl/ 
\l/ 


tiy 

tV 

tl/ 
tl/ 


5.0 

2.5 
U.O 
2.0 
.6 
1.3 
1.0 


3/  Excludes  papyrosl, 
estimate  for  I96U  at 


U/  Not  availabfe. 

10  percent,  for  1965 


5/  Data  available  after 
,~20  percent,  and  for  1966,  30 
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World  production  of  tobacco  in  196?  is  placed  at  nearly  10.2  million  pounds, 
up  6  percent  from  1966  and  about  equal  to  the  196ii  record  high  of  slightly 
over  10.2  billion.    The  increase  from  last  year  was  mainly  in  Asia  and 
North  America.    In  Asia,  the  planted  area,  particularly  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
increased  considerably.    In  North  America,  higher  yields  raised  the  level 
of  U.  S.  production  although  the  planted  area  was  only  a  little  above  last 
year's.    African  production  in  1967  was  below  the  I966  level  mainly  because 
of  a  cut  in  Rhodesian  acreage. 

The  world  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  will  be  above  domestic  and  export 
requirements.  However,  some  kinds  and  qualities  of  cigarette  leaf,  particularly 
low  priced  export  grades,  continued  in  somewhat  short  supply.  This  applies 
especially  to  flue-cured  and  burley  tobaccos.  Production  of  oriental  leaf, 
important  in  cigarette  manufacture,  continued  to  be  at  a  very  high  level  in 
1967. 

Harvest  by  Continent  and  Area 

North  America,  including  Caribbean  area;  A  near-record  crop  in  Canada,  together 
with  larger  U.  S.  production,  raised  this  area's  harvest  to  about  2,5l6  million 


pounds  from  2,U06  million  in  I966. 
increase . 


The  Mexican  crop  indicates  only  a  moderate 


This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  of  similar 
title  published  in  the  Statistical  Report  of  World  Agricultural  Production 
and  Trade,  December  I967. 
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Total  U.  S.  harvest  (November  estimate)  is  placed  at  2,019  million  pounds, 
compared  with  1,890  million  in  1966.    The  increase  resulted  largely  from  an 
increase  in  yields  of  flue-cured  tobacco.    In  Canada,  despite  a  larger  planted 
area,  the  total  harvest  was  slightly  under  the  previous  year's  record.  Un- 
favorable weather,  including  drought,  excessive  rainfall,  and  some  frost 
damage  reduced  the  flue-cured  yields  in  Ontario,  where  most  of  the  Canadian 
crop  is  grown. 

South  America;    Larger  acreage  and  higher  yields  boosted  Argentina's  harvest 
frcxn  99  million  pounds  in  1966  to  130  million  in  196?.    A  reduction  in 
Brazilian  plantings  resulted  in  a  19  million  pounds  smaller  harvest  than  the 
299  million  produced  in  1966.    Paraguay's  harvest  in  196?  was  up  sharply 
from  that  of  1966  because  of  both  increased  plantings  and  yields. 

Europe:    Plantings  in  V/estern  Europe  in  196?  were  somewhat  above  those  of 
1966,  with  Spain  accounting  for  most  of  the  gain.    Although  Greece's  planted 
area  was  up  only  about  1  percent,  better  yields  raised  its  harvest  from  2l6 
million  pounds  in  1966  to  about  2^1  million  in  196?.    Plantings  in  most  Eastern 
European  countries  are  believed  to  have  been  about  equal  to  those  of  1966. 
Indications  are  that  there  were  slight  reductions  in  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 
but  small  increases  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.    For  all  Europe  (Including 
the  Soviet  Union)  the  total  harvest  is  placed  at  about  l,88l  million  pounds, 
compared  with  1,766  million  in  1966,  with  substantial  production  gains  in 
Spain,  Greece,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Africa ;    This  area's  harvest  is  placed  at  about  U75  million  pounds  in  196?, 
8  percent  below  the  $lh  million  for  1966.    Plantings  for  the  area  were  reduced 
an  estimated  57,000  acres,  with  most  of  the  drop  recorded  in  Rhodesia.  The 
latter  country  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  marketing  its  production  because 
of  sanctions  imposed  on  its  trade  by  most  major  importing  countries.  Rhodesia's 
1967  crop  is  placed  unofficially  at  a  little  under  200  million  pounds,  compared 
with  2i4.9  million  in  1966.    A  further  sharp  cut  was  made  in  plantings  for  the 
early- 1968  harvest. 

Other  countries  in  Africa  whose  I967  production  fell  below  that  of  I966 
include  l-falawi  and  Zambia,  both  of  which  export  nearly  all  of  their  tobacco 
harvest.    The  Republic  of  South  Africa's  harvest  in  1967  totaled  an  estimated 
65  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  drought-reduced  crop  of  h9  million  in 
1966. 

Asia:    Larger  crops  of  tobacco  in  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  Burma,  Indonesia, 
and  Thailand  were  recorded  in  I967.    These  increases,  together  with  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  larger  harvest  in  Mainland  China  caused  Asian  produc- 
tion to  rise  to  h,6Qk  million  pounds  in  1967  from  li,338  million  in  1966. 
Turkey's  1967  crop,  estimated  at  365  million  pounds,  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1966.    Turkey  is  the  free  world's  biggest  producer  of  oriental  tobacco.  The 
increase  in  India's  total  1967  harvest  included  a  gain  in  production  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  the  major  kind  moving  in  international  trade. 
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Harvest  by  Kinds 

World  tobaccos  are  grouped  into  eight  major  categories:  Flue-cured, 
bur ley,  other  light  air-cured  (including  Maryland),  light  sun-cured 
(excluding  oriental  and  semi -oriental),  oriental  and  semi -oriental,  dark 
air-cured,  dark  sun-cured,  and  fire-c\ired.    Groupings  are  made  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  inherent  characteristics  caused  by  genetics  or  breeding 
plus  the  method  of  curing,  which  largely  determines  the  use  of  each  kind 
of  leaf.    In  I967,  near-record  crops  of  both  flue-cured  and  hurley  were 
recorded,  exceeded  only  by  1964  production.    All  categories  of  leaf  except 
fire-cured  showed  increases  from  I966. 

LEAF  TOBACCO:    World  production  by  kinds,  average  1960-64, 
annual  I965-I967,  farm-sales  weight  1/ 


:    Average    :  :  : 

Kinds  :    1960-64    :      I965       :      I966  2/  :      I967  2/ 


:  1,000  :      1,000  :  1,000      :  1,000 

:  pounds  :      pounds  :  pounds    :  pounds 

Flue-cured  :  3,335,338  :  3,469,449  :  3,500,862  :  3,753,624 

Bur  ley  :  775,72?  :      808,3l4  :  801,548  :  822,043 

Other  light  air-cured  .  :  90,654  :       88,353  :  85,673  :  90,393 

Light  sun-cured  .  .  .  .  :  709,091  :      802,l85  :  777,015  :  848,411 

Oriental  and                    :  :  :  : 

semi-oriental  .  .  .  .  :  1,253,514  :  1,566,640  :  l,6l6,450  :  1,658,552 

Dark  air-cured                 :  1,757,507  :  1,869,861  :  1,887,655  :  1,933, 04l 

Dark  sun-cured  :  858,321  :      885,265  :  8l6,150  :  944,321 

Fire-cured  :  128,544  :      130,278  :  126,635  :  124,690 


Total  :  8,908,696  :  9,620,345  :  9,611,988  : 10,175,075 


1/  Farm-sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  dry  weight  normally 
reported  in  trade  statistics.    2/  Preliminary. 

Flue -cured:    The  I967  world  harvest  of  flue-cured  totaled  3,754  million 
pounds,  7  percent  above  the  3,501  million  for  I966  but  slightly  below  the 
1964  record  of  3,782  million.    Peak  harvests  in  Pakistan  and  Thailand, 
along  with  larger  crops  in  the  United  States,  India,  emd  Poland,  accounted 
for  HK>st  of  the  increase.    Mainleuid  China  is  believed  to  have  harvested  a 
record  crop  in  I967,  and  Canada's  was  only  a  little  below  the  I966  record. 
Smaller  harvests  in  Brazil,  Zambia,  Rhodesia,  South  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines  were  caused  by  reduced  pleoitings. 
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Canada  produced  about  222  million  pounds  in  ISS'J ,  coaa(pared  with  22h  BiiUion 
in  1966,  although  I967  plantings  were  a  little  larger.    Unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  including  both  excessive  rains  and  drought  and  sgsb^  frost  damage, 
reduced  yields.    In  India,  a  I967  harvest  of  seme  200  million  potmds  was 
recorded;  compared  with  172  million  in  I966.    The  gain  resulted  from  larger 
plantings  and  sc»ae  increase  in  yields.    The  Rhodesian  harvest  is  unofficially 
placed  at  about  19O  million  pounds,  canpared  with  2kk  Biillion  in  1966.  A 
goal  of  only  132  million  pounds  has  been  announced  for  the  I968  harvest.  A 
burdensome  surplus  of  Bhodesian  flue-cured  has  accumulated  because  of  sanctions 
imposed  by  most  major  importing  countries. 

The  U.  S.  flue-cured  harvest  (Hoveniber  estimate)  was  placed  at  1,276  million 
pounds,  compared  with  the  I966  crop  of  1,108  million.    A  I968  flue-cured 
quota  of  1,126  million  pounds  was  announced  in  early  July,  with  a  national 
acreage  allotment  of  607,600  acres.    Kiese  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  past  3  years.    The  increased  marketings  in  1967*  ccaapared  with  I966, 
resulted  mainly  frcan  the  carryover  of  undermarketings  from  the  I966  crop  and 
some  improvement  in  yields. 

Bur ley;    The  world  harvest  in  I967  totaled  822  million  pounds,  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  1964  record  and  2.5  percent  more  than  in  I966.    Larger  harvests 
were  recorded  in  I967  for  Mexico,  Greece,  Spain,  and  South  Korea  —  all  of 
which  had  larger  I967  plantings.    With  the  exception  of  Spain,  all  of  them 
are  bec(»iing  increasingly  important  as  exporters  of  btirley.    U.  S.  production 
of  bur ley  in  I967  totaled  sraae  558  million  pounds  (November  estimate),  com- 
pared with  587  million  in  I966.    In  I967,  based  on  latest  figures,  U.  S. 
burley  production  accounted  for  68  percent  of  the  total  world  crop  of  this 
kind  of  tobacco,  con5)ared  with  80  percent  in  1960-64.    The  world  harvest  of 
burley  in  I967,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  was  the  largest  on  record. 
It  appears  likely  that  another  new  record  for  non-U.  S.  burley  production 
will  be  reached  in  I968,  with  much  of  the  gain  available  for  export. 

Other  light  air-cured  (including  Maryland):    The  world  harvest  of  this  kind 
of  tobacco  in  I967  totaled  90  million  pounds,  compared  with  86  million  in 
1966. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  slightly  larger  than  in  I966.    It  amounted  to  some  38. V 
million  pounds  (November  estimate),  cojapared  with  37«8  million  in  I966, 
despite  an  11-percent  drop  in  planted  area.    Yields  set  a  record.  The 
Republic  of  South  Africa  reported  both  larger  plantings  and  harvest  than  in 

1966,  while  in  the  Ifelagasy  Republic  both  were  smaller  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Light  sun-cured;    Harvest  of  this  kind  of  leaf  totaled  8^4-9  million  pounds  in 

1967,  up  9  percent  frc»  777  million  in  I966.    Most  producing  countries  had 
larger  crops  in  1967*  with  increased  plantings  accounting  for  much  of  the  gain. 
The  increases  were  recorded  mainly  in  Mainland  China,  Mexico,  India,  Japan,  and 
Pakistan. 
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Oriental  and  Semloriental:    The  I967  world  harvest,  at  l,66l  million  pounds, 
was  up  2.6  percent  from  I966  but  was  well  below  the  I96U  record  of  1,837 
million.    Although  total  world  plantings  In  I967  were  down  from  the  previous 
year,  Improved  yields  accounted  for  the  larger  harvest.    Turkey,  the  free 
world's  biggest  producer,  recorded  a  I967  harvest  of  about  364  million  pounds, 
only  a  little  under  the  366  million  for  I966.    Greece's  crop  rose  from  203 
million  in  I966  to  227  million  in  I967  because  of  better  yields.    The  Soviet 
Union  is  believed  to  have  had  a  record  harvest  in  1967. 

Dark  air -cured;    Harvest  of  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  in  I967  totaled  1,933 
million  pounds,  ccmipared  with  1,888  million  in  I966.    Larger  crops  In 
Argentina,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Poland,  and  the  Bepubllc  of  South  Africa 
accounted  for  most  of  the  gain.    These  Increases  more  than  offset  smaller 
harvests  in  the  Dconlnlcan  Bepubllc,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  the  Rilllpplnes. 
In  the  United  States,  there  were  slight  reductions  in  harvests  of  cigar 
binder  and  wrapper. 

Dark  sun-cured;    Production  of  dark  sun-cured  totaled  Skk  million  i>ound8  in 
1967,  compared  with  the  I966  world  harvest  of  816  million.    The  gain  was 
aljBost  entirely  in  India  and  Pakistan  \rtiere  the  I967  harvests  were  up  I8 
percent  and  2k  percent,  respectively.    In  both  countries,  the  larger  I967 
harvests  were  caused  by  higher  yields  per  acre.    Burma's  crop  also  was  up 
sharply  frcHn  I966,  mainly  because  of  larger  plantings.    Malawi  cut  back  its 
acreage,  and  the  resulting  crop  of  2.^  million  pounds  was  less  than  half  the 
1966  harvest. 

Fire-cured;    World  fire-cured  tobacco  production  in  I967  totaled  an  estimated 
123  million  poxinds,  cooipared  with  127  million  in  I966.    Production  was  up  a 
little  in  Poland,  Uganda,  and  Pakistan.    Both  the  United  States  and  ^falawi, 
the  two  major  exporters  of  fire-cured  tobacco,  recorded  smaller  harvests  in 
1967.    For  the  United  States  (November  estimate)  the  I967  harvest  was  k2,7 
million  pounds,  compeared  with  kJ.J  million  in  I966.    Crops  of  both  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  and  Virginia  fire-ctired  were  below  those  of  I966.  In 
Malawi,  1967  production  was  23.2  million  -pcnmdB,  compared  with  26.7  million 
in  1966. 
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FLUE-CUEED: 


Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries  harvested  in  calendar  year  1967 
with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Continent  and  country- 

Acreage  harvested  \ 

Production 

Average 
1960-6U 

1965 

1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

Average 
1960-6U  ! 

1965 

1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

North  America : 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

113 

9k 

121* 

137 

l83,681i 

159,185 

223,703 

222-,  000 

688 

562 

60U 

630 

1,335,2U8 

1,058,970 

1,108,071* 

1,276,365 

3/ 

1 

1 

1 

U59 

U96 

770 

91*0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,U87 

1,1*10 

1,1*1*8 

1,1*1*6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

902 

1,267 

1,701* 

2,209 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7U0 

1,61*0 

1,100 

1,226 

1 

1 

3/ 

1 

1,29U 

1,271* 

701* 

1,138 

U 

7 

7 

7 

6,16U 

11,905 

!  9,921 

10,582 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,212 

1,200 

:  1,200 

!  1,300 

6 

U,700 

— 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

50 

65 

75 

75 

South  America: 

27 

30 

1*0 

1*1 

21,8U5 

21*,  31*5 

31,085 

33,071 

119 

73 

70 

65 

119,215 

197,382 

:  99,306 

:  91,072 

Chile  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,209 

1,671 

2,035 

2,116 

1 

2 

2 

2 

619 

1,777 

1,81*0 

1,856 

0 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

150 

150 

:  200 

10 

9 

~10 

"10 

12,259 

12,800 

:  ll*,000 

li*,000 

Africa: 


Asia: 


Europe: 

1,1*75 

:  1,653 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2,253 

1,097 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

108 

!  50 

:  50 

50 

Italy  

"15 

"17 

"17 

"16 

20,275 

21,537 

:  23,378 

23,200 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

521* 

399 

276 

:  361* 

3/ 

"  0 

"  0 

"  0 

67 

0 

!  0 

1  0 

"U* 

li* 

13,1*61* 

11*, 881 

! 

:  22,01*6 

u 

10,111 

— 

— 

56 

7l*,632 

57,320 

1  52,910 

't  63,U25 

2 

'5 

6 

6 

2,879 

5,022 

!  5,952 

I  6,000 

1 

9 

12 

12 

750 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3 

:  U 

5 

5 

852 

1,500 

1,900 

2,000 

1*/ 

U/ 

U/ 

U/ 

278 

210 

211  :  100 

1 

"  1 

"  2 

"  3 

531 

882 

1,500 

2,1*00 

!  1 

!  3/ 

1 

1 

763 

1*32 

796 

1,200 

6 

"  6 

6 

9 

3,321 

3,512 

3,811 

5,512 

2 

3 

5 

5 

1,116 

:  1,750 

2,500 

2,500 

19 

16 

17 

13 

16,621* 

li*,55l 

ll*,U72 

10,923 

3 

:  3 

3 

U 

2,631 

:  2,716 

2,701* 

l*,0l*l 

216 

211 

202 

158 

221*,51*1* 

232,756 

21*1*, 200 

190,000 

8 

3i* 

17 

13 

3,U55 

8,826 

8,950 

8,000 

3 

:  6 

:  5 

7 

1,871 

:  2,21*0 

2,1*65 

1*,700 

South  Africa,  Republic  of.. 

1*2 

1*1* 

3U 

36 

28,1*19 

31,800 

23,800 

26,000 

0 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

181 

:  175 

175 

2 

"10 

"10 

"10 

1,382 

1  11,777 

9,259  s  9,259 

3/ 

:  3/ 

!  3/ 
"  8 

3/ 

:  20 

:  35 

35 

35 

"  7 

:  "10 

:         "  6 

I  2,320 

t  3,677 

:  3,638 

t  2,591 

1 

1 

1 

1 

966 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

578 

:  778 

1  538,820 

727,500 

— 

20  :  20 

19 

19 

38,357 

!  35,537 

32,788 

3l*,5oo 

!  13 

:  13 

10 

3,191* 

1*,030 

5,152 

1*,000 

2 

U 

:            1*  ■ 

1* 

1,020 
3,681* 

2,500 

2,700 

2,700 

7 

7 

7 

7 

3,800 

3,800 
172,1*00  1 

3,800 
199,957 

258 

270 

253 

!  272 

183,937 

209,000 

113 

95 

105 

113 

1*1,71*0 

39,680 
■253,959 

1*1*,090  : 

1*7,500 

102 

132 

13U 

:  135 

203,869 

272,592 

278,013 

5 

13 

!  12 

10 

3,1*00 

9,000 
:  96,27U 

9,000 

7,700 

39 

65 

:  79 

66 

56,072 

119,059 

97,002 

20 

26 

U9 

80 

!  22,510 

:  28,000 

1*1*,000 

70,000 

116 

107 

63 

52  • 

72,139 

73,303 
30,553 

32,729  ! 
31,593  1 

27,000 
U3,65l 

U3 

60 

69 

87 

22,911 
!  3,580 

U 

8 

:  7 

7 

!  6,500 

5,900 

6,220 

Oceania : 

Australia . . . 
New  Zealand. 


Total 


':  27 

:  5 

26 
6 

!  23 
5 

!  23 
5 

26,851 
8,011 

25,111 
9.5U* 

25,01*2 
6.695 

26,111 
!  7.200 

:'  2,738 

5/  2,853 

5/  2,927 

5/  3.015 

3.335,338  : 

5/  3.1*69.1*1*9 

5/  3.500.862  i 

5/  3.753.62U 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables . 
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UCfflT  AIR -CURED  BORLET: 


Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries  harvested  in  calendar  year  1967, 
with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Continent  and  country 

Acreage  harvested 

]  Production 

Average 

;  1965 

:  1966  2/ 

.  1967  2/ 

:  Average 
:  j.you-ou 

1965 

1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

1,000 

:  1,UUU 

i,  uuu 

1  jOOO 

1 ,  uuu 

X,  UUU 

acres 

t  acres 

:  8cr6S 

:  seres 

t  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

P fin flHn 

3 

;  2 

3 

:  2 

:  5,9lU 

3,982 

5,U6U 

U,5oo 

320 

:  277 

:  2lil 

:  2Ul 

:  622,968 

586,299 

586,672 

!  558,370 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

!  3/ 

:  1U7 

191 

210 

:  3i40 

1/ 

:        "  1 

:         ~  1 

5/ 

:  514* 

600 

600 

600 

~  1 

:  1 

:  1 

:         "  1 

:  980 

1,227 

:  1,1*7U 

:  1,900 

3/ 

!  1 

1 

:  1 

:  215 

:  500 

300 

Uoo 

1/ 

3/ 

3/ 

:  3/ 

:  50 

:  122 

90 

80 

"  7 

"  7 

~10 

"12 

!  10,506 

:  13,228 

I5,li32 

:  22,0U6 

3/ 

!  3/ 

3/ 

1 

:  383 

:  655 

655 

700 

"  2 

!  1,800 

South  America: 
Argentina . . . 

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Venezuela . . . 


t 

1  : 

1  : 

3 

3 

1,726 

2,379  : 
7,520  : 

5,269 

5  : 

6  : 

1* 

6 

3,977 
1,853 

6,239 
U,338 

1  : 

1  : 

2 

2 

2,507  : 

3/  : 

1  ! 

1 

1 

1*09 

568  : 

587 

"  U  : 

U  : 

5 

5 

5,966 

5,525  : 
: 

6,877 

Europe: 

Austria  

France  

Oermany,  West  

Oreece  

Italy  

Spain   I 

Switzerland   : 

Bulgaria   t 

Yugoslavia   : 

Africa  t 


1 

1 

1  : 

1  • 

1,1*66 

l,3li* 

1,312  ! 

851 

1,257 

1 

1 

1 

1 

678 

728 

838 

u 

h 

1* 

1* 

7,832 

8,989 

10,028 

8,377 

1 

h  : 

5 

11 

2,611 
25,079 

9,1*18 

13,228 

21*,  251 

lii 

i  15 

lii 

li* 

33,757 

33,717 
19,059 

33,700 
38,250 

25 

28 

12 

25 

38,701*  ! 

1*3,735 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,238 

1,6U7 

I  1,389 

1,1*00 

3/  t 

71* 

— 

— 

1*1*0 

1/ 

0 

0 

1,31*1* 

! 

8 

0 

0 

1  : 

1 

2 

2 

588 

1*1*1 

1,000 

1,000 

U/  : 

1*/ 

u/ 

h/ 

1*1*7 

600 

675 

750 

"  3  ! 

"1* 

"  3 

h  s  3,159 

U,U27 

2,670 

5,732 

1  : 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

U68 

80 

77 

82 

3/  : 

"  1 

"  2 

"  U 

3U8 

1,102 

2,158 

3,1*00 

5/  : 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

6 

12 

15 

0 

V  : 

"  1 

~  1 

2 

95 

71*7 

700 

882 

C/  I 

k/ 

1*/ 

1*/ 

10 

50 

50 

50 

"  3  : 

~  8 

"  3 

"  1 

1,900 

1*,391* 

1,886 

606 

8  : 

9 

8 

10 

3,920 

5,766 

5,335 

5,871* 

1  : 

5 

1* 

5 

753 

6,025 

U,322 

6,000 

South  Africa,  Republic  of.. 

3  : 

U 

3 

5 

2,230 

1,100 

1,600 

2,1*00 

iia: 

: 

3/  : 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

163 

205  ! 

287 

220 

J/  : 

3/ 

5/ 

?/ 

82, 

1*00  . 

1*00 

500 

India  

~  3  I 

■  U 

"  U 

"  5 

2,1*1*9 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8  : 

12 

13 

13 

18,1*29 

30,805 

28,356 

29,1*76 

3  t 

12 

18  1  22 

3,1*87 

18,510 

29,1*1*7 

31*,  061 

1  : 

1 

2 

1 

1*33 

859 

1,081* 

1,000 

0  1 

0 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

0 

22 

U5 

Oceania: 

Australia. .. 
New  Zealand, 


1*/ 


k/ 
IL 


1*/ 
IT/ 


Total..  ..............  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


1*26  :5/     1*20  i5/  375 


k/  : 
IT/  : 


5 

291 


5/  1*08 


775.727 


25 
367 


5/     808.311*  ;5/  801.51*8 


25 
128 


5/ 
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OTHER  LICfflT  AIR -CURED  (Including  Maryland):    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries 
harvested  in  calendar  year  1967,  vjith  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Continent  and  country 

Average 
1960-6U 

1965 

1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

A vera  ^6 
1960-6U 

1965 

1966  2/  ■ 

1967  2/ 

 .  — ■  

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  • 

1,000  . 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

TT-n-i  +oH    ^+a  +  oc  • 
UIIX  UcU   O  lia  Uco  • 

33 

36 

32 

38,179 

38,525 

37,800 

! 

t 

1 

1 

3/ 

\ 

593 

331 

:  176 

300 

Europe ; 

Tt  a  1  V 

9 

u 

2 

1 

1 

:  5,li31 

3,126 

2,7liO 

9 

£,  fUU 

\ 

1 

1 

-L 

P  P77 

l,li30 

:  1,67U 

J.,  f  LO 

\ 

— 

— 

:  700 

; 

: 

Hi  1  n  r»  Q  v*7r  • 

nuiigdi  y . 

6 

— 

~ 

; 

— 

Af  ]rXC3  " 

•  4/ 

y 

117 

!  125 

1  150 

I  J 

it 

u 

li 

2,l4liO 

3,000 

'  3,250 

Mslflgasy  Republic  s 

12 

9 

7 

li 

7,7li5 

:  6,106 

:  5,000 

!  3,000 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

32li 

279 

268 

300 

:  J-> 

"15 

"11 

"11 

9,300 

11,500 

8,000 

ft  r\nri 

Sout-h  Aj£v2.03i  f  RepubXic  of.  •  • 

0 
7 

10 

10 

Hi 

6,1*82 

7,700 

8,300 

Ivory  Coast; 

1, 

7 

7 

8 

1,200 

2,160 

2,205 

^,ii?U 

Cameroon: 

MaryXand  •  • 

2 

5 

5 

5 

1,003 

2,6U5 

2,800 

2,800 

0 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

10 

!  75 

100 

Asia : 

! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2,311 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3/ 

0 

0 

1,950 

516 

0 

0 

u 

"  5 

5 

5 

li,628 

5.500 

6,800 

S.liOO 

Total  

100 

5/  100 

5/  9U 

5/  93 

90.651i 

5/  88,353 

5/  85.673 

5/  90.393 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


LIGHT  SUN-CURED:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries,  harvested  in 
calendar  year  1967,  with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Continent  and  country 

Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Average 
1960-614 

1965 

1966  2/ 

'  1967  2/ 

Average 
•  196O-6I4 

.  1965 

1966  2/ 

:    1967  2/ 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

:  1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

t  1,000 
■  pounds 

North  America : 

3 

l43 

2 
25 

2 
28 

2 
27 

2,070 
148,602 

1,755 
1*6,958 

2,000 
1<1*,092 

2,180 
50,706 

South  America: 

21 

27 

17 

28 

23,1481 

31,300 

15,290 

32,000 

Africa : 

21 

26 

27 

27 

9,171 

15,300 

16,250 

16,250 

Asia; 

:  1*614 

115 

514 
13 

19 

92 
68 
7 

21 

81 
68 
8 
21  : 

9h 
69 
10  ' 
22 

1412,000 
72,7l4l4 

108,303 
ll*,782 
17.938 

58,6U2 
138,956  ; 
8,271* 
21,000  1 

50,000  i 
133,899 
10,081* 
25.1*00 

58,000 

Il4l,l439 

12,236 
31.600 

753 

5/  768 

5/     752  : 

5/  79I4 

709,091 

: 

5/     802.185  :5/  777.015 

5/  8I48.UU 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables . 
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ORIENTAL  AND  SEMI -ORIENTAL:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  coxmtries  harvested  in 

calendar  year  1967,  with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Continent  and  country- 

:  Average 
:  l%6-6li 

\  1965 

;  1966  2/ 

;  1967  2/ 

:  Average 

;  1965 

;    1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

;  acres 

:  acres 

potmds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

North  America: 

i  3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

:  3/ 

1 

13 

:  26 

22 

South  America: 

;  2 

2 

3 

2 

995 

:  977 

1,323 

1,323 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

1 

7 

33 

110 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

!  3/ 

30 

:  1*3 

:  1*3 

1*3 

Europe : 

1 

300 

315 

30lt 

301* 

216,022 

266,671 

202,823 

227,071* 

56 

6h 

63 

63 

37,U01 

50,891 

1*9,751 

1*9,835 

262 

281i 

— 

197,835 

:  256,269 

— 

21i2,506 

1* 

— 

— 

2,6U9 

— 

— 

_  _ 

19 

— 

— 

20,U83 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 



10,U25 

: 

! 

75 



63,1*85 

96 

136 

76,952 

107,805 

108,000 

120,276 

271 

— 

—  : 

263,1*25 

— 

— 

"" 

Africa : 

Libya  

U/ 

h/ 

u/ 

1*/ 

375 

1*75 

1*75 

1*75 

5/ 

2 

~  1 

"  1 

309 

1,159 

U70 

335 

V 

1 

1 

3/ 

57 

212 

200 

131 

~  2 

3 

2 

"  2 

936 

1,636 

819 

1,500 

3/ 

1 

2 

1 

37 

215 

750 

200 

South  Africa ,  Republic  of . . . 

"  2 

3 

2 

2 

1,156 

1,300 

1,200 

1,1*00 

Asia: 

Cyprus: 

6 

Hi 

6 

9 

2,009 

5,1*01 

1,871* 

3,500 

Iran: 

U2 

53 

U3 

23 

19,U*7 

33,752 

21*, 912 

13,669 

32 

36 

36 

37 

19,566 

21*, 000 

21*, 250 

21*,  500 

!  7 

8 

8 

9 

3,239 

3,792 

3,713 

1*,198 

Syria: 

8 

li; 

li* 

8 

3,980 

7,937 

6,062 

:  3,500 

19 

26 

12 

15 

10,71*8 

17,921 

11,575 

7,523 

U85 

51*7 

701 

705 

277,370 

291,1*06 

365,970 

363,759 

Lebanon: 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

1 

692 

220 

1*00 

1*00 

:  10 

"16 

"17 

17 

8,619 

ll*,l*l*0 

13,268 

13,710 

15 

13 

lii 

15 

15,U3U 

16,500 

20,000 

21*, 800 

3/ 

1  : 

1 

1 

136 

892 

1*20 

U63 

Total  

•  1.726 

5/  1,995  : 

5/  2,111 

5/  2.085 

1,253.511*  " 

5/  1.566,6U0 

5/  1.616,1*50 

5/  1.658.552 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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D&HK  AIR-CTRED:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries  harvested  in  calendar  year  1967, 
with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Continent  and  country 


Acreage  harvested 


Average 
19bO-bk 


1965 

1,000 
acres 


3 

1 

7 
h 
31 
13 
16 
3/ 
"31 
3/ 
"  5 
19 
1 

IS 
3/ 
~  1 

9 

3/ 
3/ 
-1;7 

6 


1966  2/ 


1967  2/ 


Production 


Average 
1960-6U 


1965 


1966  2/ 


North  America:  : 

Canada :  : 

Cigar   : 

Other   : 

United  States:  : 

One  Sucker   : 

Qr«en  River   : 

Cigar  filler   : 

Cigar  binder   : 

Cigar  wrapper   : 

Perique   ; 

Puerto  Rico   : 

El  Salvador   : 

Quatemala   : 

Mexico   : 

Panama   : 

Honduras :  : 

Copan   : 

Cigar  wrapper   : 

Cigar  filler   : 

Nicaragua: 

Chilcagre  

Cigar  leaf  

Shade  grown  

Dmlnican  Republic 

Haiti  

Jamaica: 


1,000 
acres 


3 
1 

9 
U 
3U 
15 
lit 
3/ 
"28 
3/ 
"  U 
37 
1 


3/ 
J/ 


3/ 
1/ 
"55 
6 


1,000 
acres 


h 
1 

7 
3 
27 
11 

15 
3/ 
"17 
3/ 
"  6 

18 
1 

12 
3/ 
~  1 

9 

3/ 
3/ 
"62 
6 


1,000 
acres 


h 

1 

7 
3 

2U 
10 

lU 
3/ 

9 

3/ 
~  6 
12 
1 

12 
1 
1 

9 

3/ 
3/ 
"1*7 
6 


1,000 
pounds 


5,02U 
1,673 

li;,lil9 
7,212 
59,626 
25,987 
19,920 

267 
31,180 

280 
1,856 
31,092 

711 

U,177 
li*7 
3U* 

U,20U 
22 
170 
55,631 
2,hhO 


1,000 
pounds 

U,5U0 
1,173 

11,891 
6,631 
56,720 
2U,206 
22,898 
259 
37,900 
300 
3,000 
23,lli8 
500 

5,Uoo 
285 
780 

U,500 
150 
200 
31,175 

2,500 


1,000 
pounds 


3,790 
999 

1U,228 
7,035 
1*5,960 
20,196 
21,018 
lOU 
16,171; 
300 
5,U19 
22,707 
269 

U,U0O 

600 
700 

U,5oo 
200 
250 
62,150 

2,500 


1,000 
pounds 


:  3 

11 

12 

:  12 

2,300 

9,600 

10,000 

10,275 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

=  3/ 

100 

135 

125 

:  150 

South  America: 

Argentina : 

57,51*0 

:  85,759 

68 

76 

65 

i  83 

75,276 

83,107 

7 

7 

6 

:  8 

U,636 

3,633 

2,579 

:  U,l*09 

Bolivia  

!  3 

2 

2 

:  2 

2,165 

:  2,206 

2,206 

:  2,206 

Brazil: 

:  123 

136 

139 

!  118 

69,997 

79,366 

81,000 

:  68,000 

178 

180 

163 

:  163 

102,511* 

:  97,002 

89,727 

:  89,573 

56 

27 

21 

!  21 

1*0,508 

:  1*7,1*23 

22,U76 

:  23,11*8 

Chile  

=  3/ 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

50 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

Colombia : 

6 

20 

21 

:  20 

17,326 

!  36,817 

1*2, 39U 

1*0,212 

:  37 

hi 

U3 

:  1*1 

:  58,566 

:  1*9,398 

52,690 

:  1*9,890 

:  7 

:  8 

5 

:  8 

:  7,250 

8,383 

:  li,000 

8,000 

:  7 

7 

7 

10  : 

5,872 

7,077 

6,U61* 

8,618 

:  1 

1 

1 

!  1 

1*18 

375 

:  375 

:  375 

2 

2 

1 

:  1 

:  1,850 

:  1,618 

721 

:  1,123 

Europe: 

':  3,155 

!  3 

2 

2 

:  1 

:  6,021* 

i  U,850 

1*,169 

:  51* 

52 

50 

:  U9 

91,la2 

:  90,792 

103,052 

:  102,511* 

Qermany,  West: 

9,301* 

I  5 

h 

3 

i  1* 

12,073 

8,831 

':  8,709 

Italy: 

:  1,800 

:  1 

:  2 

2 

:  2 

:  1,765 

i  2,083 

1,8U3 

:  16 

2h 

25 

:  21* 

19,269 

31,931 

31,U*6 

31,1*00 

:  19 

20 

18 

:  21 

21*,261* 

25,523 

23,359 

:           21*,  217 

:  k/ 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

:  210 

0 

0 

0 

:         ~  1 

3/ 

3/ 

:  3/ 

522 

730 

855 

:  850 

:  U9 

20,297 

!  li/ 

20 

!         "  9 

10,881* 

:  12 

!  11 

11 

12,526 

13,653 

i5,oui 

!  10 

U,62U 

( continued 


on  next  page) 
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DARK  AIR-CURED:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  is  specified  countries  harvested  in  calendar  year  1967, 
with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Continent  and  Country 


Acreage  harvested 


Average 
1960-6U 
1,000 
acres 

16 
8 
7 


196S 


1966  2/  :  1967  2/ 


Production 


Average 
1?66-6U 


1965 

1,000 
pounds 

28,660 

5,332 


1966  2/ 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


Europe  (cont'd): 

Poland  

Romania  

Yugoslavia  


1,000 
pounds 

20,1*06 
U,06ii 
7,086 


1,000 
pounds 


26,li55 
5,317 


USSR; 

.  82 

?6 

9'5  liOl 

9li  798 

99  207 

;  11 

0  3fin 

.  16 

2"? 

25 

•  25 

?  911 

11,500 

13,000 

13,000 

li/ 

u/ 

ll/ 

ll/ 

T  362 

1  inn 

J., 

T  100 

X,  ^uu 

~  \ 

v 

~  1 

""  ]^ 

967 

679 
^  1 7 

1  0?li 

992 
77^ 

t 
J 

~  c. 

5 

c; 
J 

O 

il,Of  1 

)i  Q'iR 
U,7J0 

5,-l-57 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3,200 

li,U09 

U.ooo 

1*,000 

Cameroon: 

2 

•5 
J 

J 

?  ?n)i 

£.  ,ou;? 

2  800 

7 
1 

C, 

o 

D 

o 

'  ,U57 

9  liOn 

^  ,UUU 

fit   Cnncfn   i  Rfflz^.a^H  1 1  p  1 

iX 

1,810 

2,000 

2  2I1O 

2  2?0 

2 

•J/ 

■5/ 

3/ 

1  397 

19'^ 

J-7P 

^  ?9 

97? 

RuaTVla   anri  "RuthitiHt 

J 

~  t 

~  e. 

~  C 

J 

3  020 

3  "inn 

T  ?00 

1  ?00 

k/ 

ll/ 

ll/ 

ll/ 
J*/ 

1  092 

1  22)1 

1    1  90 
X,  J.77 

T  100 

Ma  1  a  rra  ^tt  RptmiViT  '\  f*  * 

— 

1, 
u 

I, 
u 

1, 

u 

?  2'^R 

2  1  At 

2  200 

2  200 

5 

10 

10 

10 

2,U21 

ll,200  : 

U,200  : 

ll,200 

Ni.g6FjLa         •  •         ■  • 

29 

31 

29 

26 

16,520  . 

20,000 

18,500 

16,500 

Tanzand.a 

li/ 

ll/  ■ 

ll/ 

ll/ 

690 

700 

700 

700 

~  1 

~  X 

~  1 

~  1 

560 

27? 

300  : 

300 

South.  Ai'ri.cSj  Rspublic  of. .  • 

30 

23 

19 

30 

22,698 

18,600 

13 , 900 

23,500 

12 

20 

21 

^j 

707 

6,658 

A  79"; 

7  ??0 

ZamVii  a  • 

Cigar  wrapper  •  •        •  • 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

1*2 

li2 

1*2 

Asia  I 

c 

7 

3  Oil 

ll  8?0 

9  Ili9 

7  t  Xl*7 

Tumbaki 

1 

1 

1 

82? 

:  800 

800 

•TrtT'Han  ■ 

Mft  t  ^  VP 

3 

3 

909 

(  po 

92? 

TrtmVia  r* 

Jj 

JJ 

•5  / 
JJ 

jJ 

lili 
Ul| 

AO 

AO 

Lebanon: 

Tombac  

1 

3/ 

3/ 

1 

U81i 

110 

Uil 

1*1*0 

3/ 

1/ 

3/ 

3/ 

1*35 

103 

83 

102 

Syria: 

3/ 

1 

1 

1 

327 

551 

551  : 

550 

II83 

372,000 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3,200 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

Indonesia: 

15 

11 

11 

12 

8,913 

7,937 

8,000 

8,600 

312 

316 

33U 

369 

107,781i 

120,133 

139,1*10 

150,637 

Japan: 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

li70 

U85 

500  : 

500 

Pakistan: 

5 

5 

5 

5  ' 

6,302  > 

5,000 

5,950 

7,1400 

71 

73 

75 

78 

68,810 

73,000 

88,256 

110,000 

125 

105 

11*9 

:  13li 

:  80,569 

70,51*7 

95,U06 

83,200 

17 

13 

11 

11 

13,129 

10,200 

9,312 

9,780 

7 

9 

10 

10 

:  3,OU9 

3,500 

!  3,900 

3,900 

20 

31 

31 

27 

9,857 

lii,lli8  : 

li*,lii8 

12,11*0 

2,235 

5/  2,258 

5/  2.276 

5/  2,300 

1,757,507 

:5/  1,869,861 

:5/  1.887.655 

5/  1,933,01*1 

-  Ih  - 


DARK  SUN-CURED:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries  harvested  in  calendar  year  1967, 
with  comparisons --farm-sales  veight  1/ 


Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Continent  and  country 

Average 
•  1960-61* 

.  196$ 

;  1966  2/ 

'  1967  2/ 

Average 
•  1960-6U 

1965 

1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

!  1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,CXX) 

acres 

acres 

acres 

:  acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

North  America: 

2 

2 

:  1 

1 

1,8U3 

1,989 

1,1*91 

1,300 

105 

80,500 

— 

South  America: 

Chile: 

5 

2 

•  2 

i  2 

U,0l5 

l*,9l*7 

)i.n)i 

3,788 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

!  3/ 

1,538 

262  ! 

31*2 

333 

Africa: 

1 

1 

:  1 

"  1 

339 

700 

750 

750 

2 

1 

1 

!  0 

1,081 

516 

500 

0 

3/ 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

56 

386 

2 

u 

"21 

31 

~22 

"  9 

U,938 

10,118 

6,090 

2,517 

Asia: 

3  : 

6 

6 

9 

2,li3l* 

1*,112 

5,071 

7,716 

78 

77,000 

110 

106 

88 

110 

85,018 

89,570 

61*,  960 

86,000 

6U0 

580 

612 

611 

1*77,269 

1*89,268 

1*28,909 

507,653 

72  : 

77  ! 

79  i 

80  : 

7l*,020 

89,000 

107,1*20 

:  133,759 

86 

87 

91 

:  83 

:  1*1,270 

U6,297 

1*8,501 

1*8,501 

Total  

1,126 

5/  1,058 

5/  1,067 

5/  1,072 

858,321 

5/  885.265 

5/  816.150 

'5/     91*1*. 321 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables . 


FIRE-CURED:    Estimated  acreage  and  production  in  specified  countides  harvested  in  calendar  year  196?, 
with  comparisons — farm-sales  weight  1/ 


Acreage  harvested 


uonxrinem;  ana  counxry 

Average 
1960-61* 

1965 

■  1966  2/ 

1967  2/ 

!  Average 
:  1960-61* 

1965 

.     1966  2/ 

.    1967  2/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,0(16 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

North  America: 

United  States; 

:  7 

:  8 

6 

':  6 

:  8,697 

9,576 

7,530 

7,080 

27 

23 

21 

20 

1*1*,  031* 

36,601* 

1*0,212 

35,573 

South  America: 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,191 

970 

573 

:  800 

Europe: 

Italy  

13 

li* 

13 

13 

:  16,375 

18,607 

18,291* 

18,300 

U/ 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

:  0 

0 

"13 

22,320 

17,195 

15,875 

19,030 

Africa: 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

1 

638 

225 

176 

322 

2 

"  2 

2 

1 

596 

700 

500 

220 

3/ 

1 

1 

1 

51* 

300 

1*00 

;  1*00 

"98 

126 

123  : 

105 

23,9U6 

:  31,1*96 

26,715 

:  23,165 

:  1* 

6 

7 

7 

l,U69 

2,1*00 

1*,000 

:  1*,000 

6 

13 

8  ■ 

11 

2,811* 

1*,705 

3,360  • 

5,600 

Production 


Asia: 
Ceylon. . . . 
Indonesia . 
Pakistan. • 


1*/ 


U/ 


1*/ 


h/ 


1,955 
1,132 
3,270 


1,500 
2,000 
l*,ooo 


1,500 
2,500 
5,000 


Total    ;         178  :5/     2ll*  :5/     200  ;5/     185  ;    ^    128.51*1*  '•         130,278  ;         ^^^?^35  • 

1/  Farm-sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  average  dry  weight,  which  is  normally  reported  in  trade  statistics. 

Preliminary.  3/  Less  than  500  acres,  k/  Not  available.  5/  Includes  estimates  for  countries  listed  for  which  data  are 
not  available.  ~ 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign 
source  materials,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  related 
information. 
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